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OUR NOTE 

BY JAMES 

No one, I hope, has a word to say 
of civilisation Whether Indians are pison wherevet 
found” or no is most soothing Mr. Pecksniff used 


settling quietly 


BOOK, 
PAYN. 


against the influence 


“au White 
ptaceha dale 
it better 
the toma- 
the inprompty 
tof a North 
t a failun 


mur of the 


(ime rican 
as that of 
noble iva 


] 
other day an 


a tribe 


account of 
Indi ill 
invited. It 


and seemed very 


t of converted 


harvest fe 
to which all the neig 
was called ‘* Welcome 
like other festivals in our 
to be 
performance, indeed 
the par igraph to the end but for my eye lighting upon the 
the host * These said the reporter, 

now reduced to two score families, are all that are left of 
the once powerful rule of the Mohicans.” You might hav 
knocked me down with a feather! If anything in thi 
certain than another, it 1s surely that the 


Mohicans perished with Chingachgook and 


tival in 
rhbouring palefaces were 
to the Wigwam,” 
own country, except that there 


made much of. It was so ordinary a 


that I should not perhaps have read 


was no curats 


name of Indians,” 


Is more 
of the 
Sund ly 8 hools and Congregational elders are 


world 
Last 
Uneas, very 
well in their way, but we cannot permit them to destroy 

per, Kither he 


Is it possible 


out has deceived 
us or the that 
Uneas did not confine himself to a platonic affection with 
the younger daughter of the or did the 
elder, the eminently respectable Cora, suffer her admiration 


faith in Fenimore Cor 


pe ople are illegitimate. 


creat white chief, 


for Chingachgook’s character to lead her intoan indiscretion ? 
lor my part, I don’t believe it for one moment; and I 
think it only right that a master of fiction such as he who 
painted Hawkeye should have his facts respected, and not 
be left to the mercy ofa provine ial ré porter. What is ve ry 
curious, and does not speak well for the gratitude of 
American readers, not 
been expressed in the neighbourhood at the Last of the 


a word of surprise seems to have 
Mohicans coming to life again. 


Perhaps the youth of America has forsaken Cooper, as 
our boys are said to have done with Marryat; but if so, the 
case is more deplorable be cause there are so few American 
classics to be forsaken. For my part, IT am almost inclined 
to agree with Thackeray in liking Hawkeye * better than 
any of Scott's lot.”” What 
which the hero is described from youth to age, though in 
somewhat But the first to appear has 
always seemed to me the best of the five works. The 
friendship between the white man and the red stands 
quite apart ; no similar attachment has been ever described 
Nor has any youth attracted the admiration of 
The con- 


noble stories those five are in 


° ’ 
inverse order ! 


in fiction. 
the reader by more simple arts than Uncas, 
versation of that delightful young man was generally 
limited to a monosyllable—that wonderfully expressive 
‘Ugh!” which I never dared to read aloud, by-the-bye, it 
sounded so short of expectation—but when he did speak, 
as when he volunteered upon a certain perilous errand 
with the quiet phrase, ‘‘ Uncas will go,” his words went 
to one’s heart-strings. Where Cooper is wanting is in 
humour: he constantly makes the good scout indulge 
in silent laughter, of the same kind that old Mr. Weller 
used till his son warned him of its danger; but for the life 
of me I could never see what he saw to laugh at. 


The obligations which our best English authors owe to 
Cooper, though unacknowledged, are great and various. 
There is no doubt that a haunting memory of the Trapper’s 
death suggested to Thackeray the ‘“‘ Adsum!” of Colonel 
Newcome: ‘‘ For a moment he looked about him as if to 
invite all present to listen (the lingering remnant of human 
frailty), and then with a fine military elevation of the head, 
and with a voice that might be heard in every part of that 


numerous assembly, he pronounced the word ‘ Here!’” A 


living novelist, in no way more open to the charge of’ 


plagiarism than Thackeray himself, owes a similar debt 
In that admirable romance ‘‘The Refugees,” by Dr. Conan 
Doyle, the Indians give their slaughtered victims the 
appearance of life in order to entrap their enemies by 
persuading them that the station is in friendly hands. The 
very same device is used in (I think) ‘ The Deerslayer,”’ 
where the dead English soldiers are made to look as though 
they are fishing in the lake, and the cautious scout observes 
that one does not hold his rod quite naturally. 


I cannot understand why the contents of the will of a 
late eccentric lady in the Isle of Wight should excite such 
general amusement. Why should she not have provided 
for her cats as well as for Lord Randolph Churchill ? 
Imleed, it is quite possible she may have had a motive for 
associating them. She may well have said to herself, 
‘* This will ensure his Lordship’s fidelity to the Conservative 


cause; since the connection between ‘cat’ and ‘rat’ 
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will be too obvious to permit of tergiversation.” As to 
leaving one’s money to one’s favourite politician, there is 
It is deplorable that it should never 
this world it is 


nothing new in that. 
be left to one’s favourite author; but in 
not the deserving poor, but those who make the most noise 
As to the cats, this good lady’s care- 
may be set against the brutality 


who receive succour. 


fulness for her ‘* pussies” 
of those 


provision for thi 


who, leaving town for their holidays, make no 
mainte of their furry friends while 
It is better to err on the 
W hat cu iy more 


hould be sol 


that have been her 


nance 
of kindness 
than that a 
kind-hearted woman secure the 
comfort of the loved com- 


oY when she is no longer on carth to 


they are away. side 


than of cruelty. natural 
citous to 
animal 
protect 

lor my part, [ would that every will—wher 
ins permitted of if would take account of the 
individuals (dogs 
to the con 


! 
and cats me who 
ifort of the testator. 
few instances where tens of thousands have been bequeathed 
are our clerks and 
pounds, which would never be missed by our heirs 


tb ¢ xcepte d 


| umble st 


have ministered In how 
servants ‘* remembered,’ whom a few 
perhaps 
In many 


wealthy—would make happy for life! 


persons have been our friends indeed, if the 


already 
cases these 
word has taking 
leave of this world, we 
for them, if gratitude was allowed to have its way, would 
bridge the that 


a vast class of our fellow-creatures 


any meaning, and yet how, when we are 
ignore their existence! ‘To provide 


be in a great measure to gulf yawns 


between rich and poor; 
at all 


an expense 


would events, be relieved from sordid cares, 
and at that would be felt by nobody. That 
service should be no inheritance is, in fact, nothing less than 


to those who have been well served. 


a disgrace 


What must be very pleasant to the historical novelist 
for a theme, 


a loss 


is the reflection that he can never be at 
So far as that 
thread of his story, like a spider, interior. 
Another thought is that not the 
audacious critic can bring his own experience to bear 


goes, at all events, he has not to spin the 
out of his own 
mnost 


agreeable even 


against the likeness of the portraits. Ile cannot pretend 
to have had amore familiar acquaintance with Pope Joan 
or the Black 
holes in the characters as not being true to life. 
merely a matter of opinion, not between the author and 
twelve of his fellow-countrymen, but between man and 
man. Indeed, since the author has probably ‘‘crammed” for 


Prince; nor can the ordinary reader pick 


This is 


months to provide his materials, his adversaries, who know 
nothing about the matter, are at an immense disadvantage, 
Under these circumstances the historical 
comparatively easy task before him. But unfortunately 
a worse thing than to be criticised, and one 


novelist has a 
there is even 
from which he suffers more than any other kind of story- 
telles This is the fate 
teen out of twenty historical novelists. The public atlarge 


namely, not to be read. of nine- 
do not know this, because they never see the novels; but the 
fact is that as everyone thinks he can drive a gig, so every 
young gentleman with a turn for letters thinks he can turn 
out a story of the Middle Ages, and if he has money to pay 
for it, I do not say publishes it, but brings it out. ‘To 
write an historical novel that is worth reading, and still 
more which compels people to read it, is a very different 
business. To invest dry bones with flesh and blood—to bring 
a whole generation back to life—is, indeed, a far more diffi- 
cult task than to draw from the living model; but if you 
succeed the triumph is more complete. In the days of 
chivalry the knights who aimed at the breastplate took the 
safer course, and those who aimed at the helmet a far more 
perilous one; but if the thing (or the helmet) came off 
their victory was more decisive. So it is with the writer of 
the historical novel: he essays a more difficult task than 
the modern story-teller, but if he performs it he is more to 
be congratulated. 


These reflections naturally occur to one as one opens a 
book like ‘t My Lady Rotha.” Is it possible, one wonders, 
that any art of the author can make us personally interested 
in the contemporaries of the Thirty Years War?’ We may 
have confidence in him from what the sporting world calls 
his previous performances. The magic of his pen has 
reconciled us, notwithstanding our stay-at-home tastes, 
to leave English soil before. We have been with him to 
ancient France on more than one occasion, and found him 
a delightful companion; but to accept his invitation to 
Germany—without a single Englishman in our company 
the Germany of three centuries and a half ago, requires 
more faith and hope than are given to everybody. By the 
time we have reada few pages, however, weare Germans, with 
some rather unpleasant recollections of Count Tilly, perhaps, 
but otherwis2 quite at our ease with the population ; excellent 
friends with a beautiful Countess and her faithful seérv- 
ing man, and hand-in-glove with gentlemen with many 
quarterings and many hangings and quarterings. To say 
truth, the author himself does not flatter these free-lances: 
“Varying in everything else, in one thing these warlike 
gentry agreed. As they came prancing towards us I did 
not see a face among them that did not repel me, not 
one that I could look at with respect or liking. Where 
dissipation had not set its seal so plainly as to oust 
all others, or some old wound did not disfigure, cruelty, 
greed, and recklessness were written The 
glare of the bully shone alike under flapped hat and 
One might show a swollen visage, flushed 


large. 


iron cap. 
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with excess, and another a thin, white, cruel face: but 
s all the odds.” 
with some, of course, of a contrary kind, the 
A book more full of adventure 


that wa Yet mainly by means of these 
materials 
author holds us spe llbound. 
and excitement it would be hard to find. 
grudged the summons to meals that kept me even fora bad 
quarter of an hour from these stirring pages, and what 
1 resented very much was that when I went to bed- 
which I could not be induced to do till I had finished the 
I dreamt of it, which has never happened to me in 


l’or my part, I 


story 
the case of my own less immortal works, Brave as are 
Mr. Weyman’s soldiers, ‘they have not more courage than 
himself in giving his Lady Rotha to the that most 
The only bone one has to pick with him is 


man 
deserved her. 
that he suffers no catastrophe to overtake Fraulein Max, 


Th 
has been giving his recollections of his astute pupil. 
Upon the 


gentleman who taught Prince Bismarck Russian 
One 
deliverance of his is especially noteworthy. 
Professor complimenting the Prince upon his cigars, the 
latter replied, ‘‘Good cigars are the best friends of the 
diplomat ; the best dinner that ever was cooked would leave 
This latter 
statement seems unnecessary, for surely no host worthy of 


a bad impression if followed by bad cigars.” 


it would be indeed 
‘spoiling the ship for a pound of tar’; but 
the eulogium on true it is! Not 
diplomats, but men of business have cause to speak highly 
of it. 


the name would make such an error; 
us regards 
tobacco, how only 
It makes intercourse easy from the first, gives the 
talk a friendly tone, and facilitates agreement. Here in 
England this has only begun to be understood; in old- 
fashioned houses in the City the weed is still tabooed 
But by 
the youngerestablishments and among the junior partners of 
the old ones, its merits as a lubricant are well understood. 
When an American comes here to ‘‘ trade,” it is not too much 


as being some thing Bohemian and disre spectable. 


to say that it is five per cent. in that Englishman’s favour 


who offers him a good cigar. It is of itself an act of 
hospitality, and one which in this country he will the more 
appreciate from its rarity. The advantages of the business 


cigar are various: it predispose s the mind to agreement, 
avoids awkward pauses, and deprives silence of antagonism. 
Instead of prolonging matters, as it might be thought to 
do, it shortens them by doing away with superfluous talk. 
A man with a good cigar is indisposed to open his lips 
unless he has something to say. In diplomacy I can 
understand that still 
ally: to hide one’s too speaking countenance in smoke, 
or to puff it (in the friendliest the 
of one’s antagonist, cannot but be advantageous, 


tobacco is even a more potent 


manner) in eyes 


It is strange indeed that ladies are still found to object 
to their husbands smoking, a habit which promotes content 
But it has lived 
The stage 


and mitigates irritation in all who use it. 
through much worse opposition. generally in 
favour of our little weaknesses 
to the weed on its first introduction. In ‘ Every Man in his 


Ilumour ” one of the characters observes, ‘‘ I marvel what 


was a vehement enemy 


pleasure they have in taking this roguish tobacco. It’s good 
for nothing but to choke a man, and fill him full of smoke 
and embers; there were four died out of one house last 
week with taking it, and two more the bell went for yester- 
night.” Yet it is curious that even in those early days 
it was acknowledged that the use of tobacco had caused 
drunkenness to decline. There was even a song sung in 
its praise, or rather in its defence, for its eulogy can hardly 
be called fulsome 
Much meat doth gluttony procure, 
To feed men fat as swine ; 
gut he’s a frugal man indecd, 
That with a leaf can dine. 
He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His finger-ends to wipe, 
That hath his kitchen in a box, 
His roast meat in a pipe. 


It is not often that a Blue Book (unless it is one of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s fairy ones) has anything in it of an 
exhilarating nature, and still less one that has for its theme 
convict labour. But a kind friend of mine has called my 
attention to a letter on that subject, which, like the precious 
jewel in the head of the toad, one would never have 
expected to find there. It was written to the secretary of 
a committee appointed to find employment for our convicts, 
and seems to me most happily to combine patriotism and 
personal prejudice. It was proposed that a harbour of 
refuge in Scotland should be built, and the writer discusses 
his own locality as the place for it. ‘The area from 
St. John’s Point round to Scotland’s Haven is at present 
a complete solitude, and it is questionable whether the 
endeayour to get a special settlement established in such a 
situation is true patriotism. But if the stupendous work- 
ings of Nature, as manifested by a boundless ocean, with 
the incessant rollings and surgings and breakings of the 
risings and fallings of the ceaseless and ever-varying flow- 
ings and ebbings of the waters of its vasty depths, in storm 
and in calm, can have any effect in quelling the evil spirit 
that possesses unregenerate man, then here he should be 
brought, as the impressions are indeed most awfully 
sublime. However, the heart of the only man I know 
here is as depraved as that of the wickedest and most 
irreclaimable of your convicts can be.” 
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ECLOGUES OF ARCADY. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Il.—THE SQUIRREL’S IFARVEST. 
Now is the squirrel’s harvest. Beech-mast and acorns are 
now in season. I was sitting this morning close to the 
smooth grey mottled trunk of an immemorial beech at 
Waggoner’s Wells when—pat-a-pat, pat—a noise hard by, 
as of hurrying and scurrying feet, attracted my attention. 
So loud it was, one might almost have said a troop of 
skirmishers from Aldershot at double-quick through the 
woodland, save that it came from overhead; and overhead 
skirmishing, from the nations’ airy navies, grappling in 
the central blue, is happily as yet a thing of the poet’s 
prophetic imagination. I looked up into the tree, and 
there, to my surprise and delight, lo! half-a-dozen merry 
squirrels all foraging together after the rich beech-mast 
which forms the larger part of their winter's provender. 
Liven as I watched, one of the pretty harvesters descended 
the trunk nimbly with his sharp small claws, and 
approached, unawares, within a few feet of the spot 
where I was sitting. No sooner did he see me, however, 
than he gave me one sharp glance from his keen black 
eyo, perpended for a second whether to trust me or not, 
and then, this way and that dividing the swift mind, 
came quickly at the end to the safe conclusion that men 
were bad lots, even when they pretend to be playing the 
observant philosopher. So up the smooth 
bark he darted, quick as thought, finding 
his foothold by magic, as is the wont of —_ 
his race, all ignorant of Newton’s trouble- 
some theory of gravitation. Then, wher 
he knew himself well out of reach and 
secure from pursuit, he turned and laughed 
back at me with those beady black eyes of 
his, in merry mood, as who should say, 
‘‘Ah, great clumsy creature, you can’t 
follow me here! Don’t you wish you had 
a gun?’ Wouldn't you like to catch me ?’ 

This quaint quality of roguishness, so 
sadly rare in northern animals, the squirrel 
possesses with not a few other monkey- | 
like peculiarities. Such mental traits seem, 
inJeed, to spring direct from the wild life | 
of the woodland. The freedom which the 
squirrel enjoys in his native trees—the 
power he possesses of evading pursuit by 
darting along the small twigs at the end 
of a bough—gives him a sense of triumph 
over dog or man which often results in 2 
positive habit of nothing less than conscious 
mockery. The opossum and the monkeys 
equally tree-haunting beasts, have acquired 
from similar causes the same delight in 
insulting and ridiculing their — baflled 
enemies. Very monkey-like, too, is the 
squirrel’s pretty way of holding an acorn 
between his two fore-paws to feed himself ; 
while in general intelligence and sense of 
humour he hardly at all falls short of his 
southern competitor. The woods are every- 
where great developers of intelligence: all | 
the cleverest beasts and birds, including 
parrots and toucans, are almost without 
exception confirmed tree-dwellers. 

I notice, too, that the squirrels are just 
now doubly preparing for winter; not only 
are they prudently stocking their larders, 
but they are also putting on their light 
suits for the season. Tor squirrels, even in England, still 
retain to some extent the ancestral habit, acquired, no 
doubt, during the great Ice Age, of changing their coats 
for a lighter one during the snowy months. In Lapland 
and Siberia, indeed, the local squirrels imitate the 
ptarmigan and the ermine by turning grey in winter; 
in Britain, they have lost that habit as a regular climatic 
change, but the fur, nevertheless, gets interspersed in 
places with a number of whitish hairs as the cold season 
approaches. It is a trick of atavism. Your squirrel 
sleeps away the worst months in his cosy nest, with his 
bushy tail wrapped like a blanket or a martial cloak 
around him. Thus, that pretty adjunct serves a double 
purpose : in summer squirrels employ it as a balance, liko 
the rope-dancer’s pole; in winter they use it as a con- 
venient coverlet. Now and then, in February, if a warm 
day turns up, they wake from their doze for a short spell, 
and visit one of the granaries where their nuts are stored. 
But, like prudent beasts that they are, they never lay by 
their treasure in their own nests, because their too frequent 
going and coming while hoarding nuts might attract 
attention, and so betray them unawares to the too 
observant stoat or -the inquisitive weasel. They even 
tuke the precaution to spread their investments widely, 
so to speak, by garnering nuts and acorns in several holes 
at once among the trees that surround their own family 
residence. 

When spring returns the squirrel emerges, a sadder 
and decidedly a thinner beast. But there are now no nuts 
no seeds, no grains; so he takes against his will to th 
young bark and tender shoots of the trees around him. 


About the same time, too, the squirrel’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love: the young of last year’s brood 
begin to mate themselves. And a pretty sight the mating 
is, indeed. I was strolling one day through the Nower 
at Dorking —a lightly wooded park--when I saw by 
chance one of the daintiest little idylls of real life I have 
ever yet been lucky enough to witness. <A tiny femalc 
squirrel emerged all at once from a hole in an oak-tree, 
hotly pursued close behind by two ardent suitors. Round 
and round the trunk they ran, now up, now down, all regard - 
less of my presence; the little lady once and again pretending 
to let one or other of her wooers overtake her, then pausing 
and looking back at him with her roguish black eyes, and 
finally darting away with truc feminine coquetry just as 
he thought he had caught her. Ila, ha! the wooing o’t! 
I stood and watched the pretty little comedy for full 
twenty minutes ; and all the time it was as clear as crystal 
for which of her two admirers that arrant little flirt had 
the greater inclination. Not that she ever let him see it 
himself too plainly ; she sometimes encouraged him awhile, 
and sometimes his rival. She was coy, she was forward, 
she was bewitching, she was cold ; she employed every art 
known to female wiles—in one word, she was a woman. 
I wished those who doubt the reality of selective prefer- 
ences in the lower animals could have been there to see. 
It was a sweet little courtship. At last the tiny coquette 
made her choice quite plain ; and then the discomfited 
suitor went on his way, crestfallen, while his successful 
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rival, too overtly triumphant, and rejoicing in his luck, 
gazed after him and jeered at him. 

I am happy to add, however, that squirrels, once mated, 
are models of propriety in their domestic relations. They 
are strictly monogamous; they pair for life; and they 
constantly inhabit the same dwelling. That last is surely 
a pitch of respectability to which not even the blameless 
London clerk who “always comes home to tea” has as 
yet attained. He has been known to flit on quarter-days. 


A WOMAN’S LAST WORD. 
Promise me nothing. Men are mortal. I 
Loose from your heart my hand. 
(The grave is deeper than the heavens are high. 
My house—of loye—was builded on the sand. 


Promise me nothing. That the heart will rain 
On eyes whose tears are done, 

And lips that will not kiss you back again 
For ever any more, I know, for one. 


Promise me nothing. You but said “ Till death,” 
Even with my wedding-ring. 

Promise me nothing, lest with my last breath 
I make you promise—only everything. 


Promise me nothing. One day you will buy 
Another ring, you know. 
Then, if the dead walk in their sleep, must I 
Come, shivering, back to say—-‘‘I told you so!” 
SARAH PIATT. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO LEEDS. 

On Friday, Oct. 5, the Duke and Duchess of York, who 
were the guests of the Hon. Mrs, Meynell-Ingram at 
Temple Newsam, visited Leeds for the opening of the new 
medical school, connected with the General Infirmary, and 
of the central hall and library of the Yorkshire College, 
‘lhere were two accidental delays or interruptions, the one 
from the late appearance of the royal carriage to bring 
them from Temple Newsam, the second froin the alarming 
behaviour of an insane person, who insisted on climbing 
the steps of their carriage and was forcibly removed by the 
escort of Lancers. It was an hour later than the time 
appointed when their Royal Highnesses got to the 
Town Hall. Here they were received by the Mayor 
and Muayoress, and the Town Clerk read an address of 
welcome from the Corporation, referring to former visit 
of the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Leeds. The Duke and Duchess of York wer 
then conducted to the Yorkshire College, where the 
President, the Marquis of Ripon, gave an account of thi 
history of this institution, now in its twentieth year, 
affiliated to the Victoria University of Manchester; it has 
500 day students, 400 evening students, and 200 at the 
medical school. It has received grants from the Cloth- 
workers’ Company to the amount of £33,500, besides a 
yearly grant of £2300, and grants also from 
the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings, in aid of technical instruc- 
tion. Vrincipal Boddington haying pre- 
sented an address from the professors, 
lecturers, and students, the Duke of York 
| declared the hall, library, and adjacent 
new rooms to be opened. Their Royal 
Hlighnesses passed into the new medical 
school building, where the Dean of the 
Faculty, Dr. Scattergood, made a statement 
of the position of that departm nt of teach- 
ing. After the ceremony of opening, the 
Duke and Duchess of York partook of 
luncheon at the Town Hall, the Marquis 
of Ripon presiding, the Yorkshire College 
authorities being the hosts for this day. 
His Royal Highness made a cordial speech, 
in which he said: ‘* Both my father and 
mother take an active interest in the 
Yorkshire College, and they have asked 
me to tell you that they have the most 
pleasant recollections of their visit to 
Leeds in 1885. I think it very difficult 
to form an estimate as to the value of 
such an institution as this, which does its 
work so quietly and so efficiently. You 
co not strive so much after individual 
excellence as to lnprove the general 
intelligence of the masses, and to satisfy 
their eagerness to learn ; and you stimulate 
their desire for higher education by your 
laboratories, by your art and science 
departments, and the facilities which you 
now offer for a University education.” 


THE NEW FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR. 


The newly appointed French Ambassador 

in London, Baron de Courcel, is one who 
has ably represented the French Republic at the two 
most powerful Courts of the European Continent 
namely, that of St. Petersburg from 1877 to 1880, and that 
of Berlin from the end of 1881 to September 1886, and 
who, in the interval between those diplomatic services 
abroad, held under Gambetta during some months the 
chief administration of business at the VForeign Office 
in Paris. He is in the sixtieth year of his age, and has 
been employed in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
since his twenty-fourth year; he is a wealthy landowner 
of the Seine-et-Oise, and was there elected in 1892 a 
member of the Senate. It will be remembered that Baron 
de Courcel was one of the Commissioners of International 
Arbitration who lately examined the question of the 
Behring Sea fisheries or sealeries in dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States. His characteristics are 
power and suavity—the iron hand covered with a velvet 
glove. His father was secretary to that prince of diplom- 
atists, Talleyrand, and it would be strange indeed if this 
fact had not influenced Baron de Courcel. Gambetta 
was so much pleased with his knowledge of diplomacy 
that he tried to persuade him to join his Government 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Baroness pos- 
sesses the same delightful ingratiating manner as her 
distinguished husband, and although she is unable, 
by reason of illness, to accompany him immediately to 
London, she will be certain to make friends as soon as 
she presides over social functions at Albert Gate. There 
are various formalities, including M. Decrais’ parting visit 
to the Queen, which precede the new Ambassador's actual 
residenceamong us. Hceemay bey:ssured of a hearty welcome, 
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ULLMAN CAR AND TENDER OF THE FIRST ENGINE, SHOWING THE WRECK 


OF THE COMPOSITE CARRIAGE, 


Mr. Arnold Morley, travelling to London for a Cabinet Council, Lord Hindlip, Mr. Barry, 
M.I., and Professor Annandale, of Edinburgh. These gentlemen were unhurt. It was 


a few minutes past three in the morning; they were shunting the mineral-train into a 


siding at the Castle Hills junction, near Northallerton, but eight wagons remained 


on the main line. There was another coal-train already in the siding. The signalman 


at the Wiske Moor Cabin had put up danger signals, and was about to lay a fog signal 
for the express train when it approached, but could not get across the line in time, 


owing to the wagons being upon it. The drivers, Adamson and Clack, of the two 


engines in front of the express train probably did not see the danger signals in the 


dense fog. They put down the brakes as soon as they were made aware of the dange1 
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A T NORTHALLERTON. 








THE SECOND ENGINE AND TENDER. 


by the driver of the first coal-train blowing his danger signal. Assistance came 
quickly ; the injured persons were removed to the Northallerton Cottage Hospital, 


and the passengers were delayed not more than two hours on their way to 


London. The driver Adamson is not expected to recover; Clack has had his left 


arm amputated. 

The condition of the express train, immediately after the disaster, is thus described 
by an eye-witness: ‘‘ The leading engine was thrown over on the down line; the 
other was still in front of the train, but with the tender tilted up behind, and the 
débris of the guard’s van under it. Here the track was completely blocked. 
Behind the engine and between it and the Pullman car the wreck was 
complete. The guard’s van was a heap of splinters and luggage, and the 
third-class carriage between it and the Pullman ear had apparently been 
squeezed out to the left; but the passengers in it escaped unhurt. These two 
vehicles occupied the position between the Pullman and the engines. Their collapse 
relieved the shock on the part of the train behind The body of the Pullman car 
remained in a condition to afford efficient protection to its inmates. It had, however, 
slipped bodily along on the bogie-truck which carries its ties. The sleeper behind 
the Pullman had rammed it to the extent of demolishing the gallery and making it 
rather difficult for the occupants to get out. The rails here were a good deal knocked 
about; but from the sleeper behind the Pullman, rearwards, the damage rapidly 
disappeared and the rails were undisturbed,” 











CRANES RAISING THE FIRST ENGINE. 
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SHELLEY MEMORIAL AT VIAREGGIO. 

Thou art gone from us; other bards arise, 

But none like thee . . . (thy) spirit 

Hath sat regardless of neglect and scorn, 

Till its long task completed, it hath risen 

And left us, never to return, and all 

Rush in to peer and praise when all in vain.—Brown1ne. 
Whatever ‘‘ neglect and scorn” Shelley once endured—and 
there was more than enough !--to-day we do indeed ‘‘ rush 
in to peer and praise”; and not in England alone. The 





MONUMENT TO SHELLEY AT VIAREGGIO. 


goodly gathering on Sunday, Sept. 30, by the beach of the 
little Italian seaside town of Viareggio, near to which 
the poet’s dead body was washed ashore seventy years 
ago, shows that the lyric strains of our liberty-loving 
poet have found an echo in Italian hearts. As bespeaking 
Kinglish sympathy, the names of Mr. Gladstone and Mr 
Swinburne fittingly appear among those of the committee, 
but the tribute to our poet is truly from Italy. It wasin a 
conversation between two Italians, in August 1890, that the 
idea of this memorial originated ; and now it is the hand of 
an Italian sculptor—Signor Urbano Lucchesi—which has 
carved the face which looks out over the waves Shelley 
loved so well. The pedestal bears the name of the poet, 
and the record that he was ‘in 1822 drowned in the sea 
and consumed by fire on this shore”; below is carved a 
book, inscribed *‘ Prometeo.”” No more significant name 
could have been chosen than that of ‘* Prometheus 
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Unbeund ’’—the pzean of liberty and love of human kind, 
wherein, as the inscription says, ‘‘ every generation has its 
token of struggles, tears, and redemption.” 

The Italians love to commemorate the great of their 
own and other lands. Certainly England cannot complain 
of their neglect. The pen had scarcely fallen from the 
hand of Mrs. Browning when ‘‘ grateful Florence ” placed 
its tribute on Casa Guidi. Immediately after the death of 
the author of ‘* Asolando,”’ Asolo marked the spot where 
the poems were written. Keats has at last his monument 
at Hampstead, but long has his tablet looked down on the 
Piazza di Spagna at Rome, where he died. Byron's name 
is on his homes at Ravenna and Genoa. Landor’s old home 
at Fiesole is now the Villa Landore. Shelley now has his 
monument in Italy as weil as at Christchurch. 

Well may the Italians cherish the name of Shelley! 
His poems, like jewels, are scattered, so to speak, ove! 
Italy. An Italian skylark, heard among the lanes near 
Leghorn, prompted one famous ode; an Italian ** cloud” 
suggested another; a Pisan ‘ sensitive plant” gave rise 
to the poem of that name. Among the trees of the 
Cascine at Florence, when inthe December days the leaves 
were flying and the Arno rushing, Shelley conceived that 
lyric—one of the grandest and most perfect in our 
language—the ‘‘ Ode to the West Wind.” Venice is com- 
memorated in ‘‘ Julian and Maddalo.”” From Byron’s villa 
he looked down upon the plain of Lombardy, and the 
** Lines among the Euganean Hills” are its memorial. 
High among the lofty and verdure-clad arches of the Baths 
of Caracalla at Rome, ‘‘ Prometheus” was finished. At 
Leghorn, in a house still, or till quite recently, standing, the 
**Cenci” was written. Even distant Naples has its ‘* Ode.” 

It was from Pisa, where he had occupied rooms in the 
Tre Palazzi di Chiesa (three huge adjoining houses belong- 
ing to the Chiesa family), that Shelley and his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs, Williams, went in Aprii 1822 to the lonely 
village of San Terenzo. Their home, Casa Magni, was 
then a house of but two storeys, with but four rooms 
on the first floor—a central dining-hall with bed-rooms 
off it. These are unchanged, as is the ‘Terrace’ built 
on arches in front. The lower floor—now serving as 
kitchen, &c.—was then a boat-house. In 1822 the village 
was smaller, the sea-beach larger—as the waves have 
encroached—the whole district lonely, and a footpath led 
round the bay to Lerici, a mile away. Now an ugly 
embankment has taken its place, and the high road passes 
in front of Casa Magni, and cuts it off from the sea. 

While here Shelley’s little schooner—an open two- 
masted boat, 28ft. long by Sft. beam—came from Genoa. 
They called her the Ariel. If ever a man loved a boat, 
that man was Shelley! Boats of paper, boats of leaves, 
boats of nutshells would he set afloat. Did he not float 
them on the Hampstead ponds for Leigh Hunt's children ? 
He now had a real boat of his own! Imagination likes to 
linger on the trips to Lerici; to the quaint Porto Venere, 
and in and out the lovely little coves and bays of the Gulf 
of Spezzia or along the coast; moonlight voyages with his 
wife's head upon his knee, while Mrs. Williams's guitar 
**tinkled” and her voice echoed from the hills 


The keen stars were twinkling 
And the fair moon was rising among them, 
Dear Jane ! 
The guitar was tinkling, 
sut the notes were not sweet till you sung them 
Again. 


News came on July 1 that Leigh Hunt had arrived at 
Genoa from England; at noon the little Arie/ was afloat, 
and by nine o’clock it was safe at Leghorn, whither Hunt 


had come to meet Shelley and Byron. Having seen Hunt 
settled in Byron’s palace at Pisa, the friends parted. On 
Monday, July 8, the air was hot, close, and thundery, 
and the sea leaden and oily; but, in spite of friendly 
warnings, the Ariel sailed northward from Leghorn 
Harbour. As evening drew on, big pattering drops began 
to fall and the wind came in gusts; then the crashing storm 
burst with its thunder and lightning. In twenty minutes 
it was allover. But the little Ariel was gone! 

Kight days later, two hardly recognisable bodies were 
washed ashore, one south, one north of Viareggio. Ilunt's 
parting gift to Shelley at VPisa—Keats’s last volume, 
‘* Hyperion ’’—was in the pocket of one, doubled back as 
if hastily thrust there while reading. In mid-August, 
after the bodies had lain buried in the sand for a month, 
came the closing scene. How vivid it still is! The lonely 
shore, with its burning sand and the blue sea; the moun- 
tains inland, with the white streaks of the marble quarries ; 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, Captain Trelawny, waiting while the 
diggers searched for the body ; the heavy blow on the skull 
which sent a shudder through them all; the funeral pile 
with its pale flames; the solitary sea-bird hovering above ; 
Byron’s plunge in the sea; Leigh Hunt watching from 
the carriage ; Trelawny’s burnt hand as he thrust it into 
the flames to pluck forth the poet's heart. 

Not here, however, but away at Rome, where 

Grey walls moulder round, on which dull Tin 
Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand, 


close to the tomb of Caius Cestius, that 

One keen pyramid with edge sublime, 

Like flame transformed to marble, 
did the charred ashes of the poet find their final res‘- 
ing place. ‘Trelawny lies beside his friend, and beneath 

















THE SHORE WHERE SHELLEY’S BODY WAS BURNT, 
ABOUT 1} MILES NORTH OF VIAREGGIO, 


Leigh Hunt’s Latin inscription with its familar words, 
** Cor Cordium” (which the recent monument repeats), are 
Ariel’s no less familiar lines from ‘‘ The 'Tempest”’ 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
jut doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange 
W. UAL Grirrin, 
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TERENZO: CASA MAGNI, SHELLEY’S LAST HOME, ON THE RIGHT. 
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ome literary essays and a great deal of 
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Fortnightly as the advanced 
sounds the reveil/e of the new 
in the world. 
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The illness of 
pprel us. <As official information is scanty, rumour 


views 
t figure 


the ('zar continues to excite the gravest 


lds the field, and is making the most of the opportunity " 


+ turning anxious eyes towards the Crimea, for 
ible that the pacific disposition of Alexander IIT. 
yreat tenacity of his character have done much for 
the maintenance of Murope an peace, This personal strength 
of the Czar is enhanced by his gift of reticence. There has 
been no such silent monarch since the day s of the famous 
Vrinee of Orange, of whom Motley wrote that ‘‘ when he 
died the children cried in the streets.” It is not possible 
for a crowned head in these days to inspire so much 
affection, but William the Silent himself was not charier of 
speech than Alexander III., who has rarely been known to 
utter a word which has found its way into the newspapers. 
It is significant that his illness has drawn many striking 
tributes to his character from organs in the European Press 
which have formerly criticised his methods of rule. 


Mr. Gilbert must really write opera about 

China. Nothing in ** The Mikado” was ever so amusing 
as the stories of Chinese officialism which come to us eve ry 
rhe Viceroy Li Hung Chang has a precious nephew, 
one Sheng, who was commissioned to purchase arms and 
ammunition for the Chinese army. He bought worthless 
rifles from German traders, and sold them to the Chinese 
Government for about four times the original price. When 
taxed with this misconduct he admitted it wit’ 
such cynical effrontery that his uncle shi} pe | 
his face. Did not the Mikado in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera sing a song about the propriety 
of ‘** making the punishment fit the crime” ? 
And does the Viceroy Li Hung Chang think 
that his nephew's tingling cheek has sufficiently 
expiated a very bad piece of treason? It is said 
that Sheng has disappeared on leave of absence 
from his official duties on account of ill-health. 
His head may have taken leave of absence from 
his body, a proceeding not uncommon in the 
official routine of China. 

‘Perhaps Dr. Wendell Lolimes’s most 
striking endowment,” writes a correspondent, 
‘‘was his fancy. It was particularly striking 
in his conversation. I remember calling on 
him at his house in Boston some years ago, and 
almost immediately he said: ‘ You are going te 
congratulate me about my age. Pray don’t! 
It is a dangerous topic, not for me, but for the 
young. Now, I get letters constantly in this 
vein-——* Dear Dr. Holmes, as in the ordinary 
course of nature you must die soon, please send 
me your autograph by return of post.” What 
happens to the misguided writers of those 
letters? They die—they die early. So when- 
ever any young person comes to see me, I say 
at once, ** My dear Sir, or my dear young lady, 
on no accountmentionmyage. Itisa disastrous 
omen—for you!”’ He pursued this fancy for 
some time, and then he said: ‘There are the 
interviewers, now. One of them came here, 
and I showed him the view from this window. 
I said I could see nine townships. Ile went back 
to San Francisco and wrote in his paper, ** Dr. 
Holmes is evidently failing. He says he can 
see nine townships when he means nine steeples.” 
I am expecting every day to read how that inter- 
viewer has come toa sudden and premature end.’”’ 


The stories of Jabez Balfour remove his 
extradition further and further into the shadowy 
region of vague possibilities. He is said to have 
escaped from Salta, and there is, at all events, 
no question that for some mysterious reason the 
legal proceedings against him are getting more 
aud more belated. Presently he will pass into 
a proverb, and ‘*‘ When Jabez returns” will be 
an idiomatic phrase equivalent to the arrival of 
the Greek Kalends, aol to that process which is 
to give us unlimited lark-pie when the sky 
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Duke of Somerset recalls the fact that 
Dukes of Somerset within a twelve- 
month. The 
late Duke's 
predecesso1 
had an indi- 
viduality 
scarcely 
shared by his 
successor, ali 
amiable 
nobleman 
chi tly dis- 
tinguished 
by his love of 
horses. At 
Maiden 
Bradley, ne ar 
Bath, his 
country seat, 
where he 
died, the late 
Duke erected 
a  drinkine- 
fountain, 
with an in- 
scription in 
simple verse 
testifying to 
the thought- 
ful care of the 
man who is 
merciful to his beast. The Somerset family have one of the 
most interesting pedigrees in the aristocracy. The first 
Duke was the Edward Seymour who was made Protector of 
Eneland during the minority of Edward VI., and whose 
brother, Thomas Seymour, the Lord High Admiral, 
married Catherine Parr, the widow of Henry VIII. Thomas 
died on the scaffold, to which he was dispatched by his 
brother, who suffered the same fate at the hands of Mary. 
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The late Sir Rupert Kettle, long County Court Judge for 
Worcestershire, but more widely known, dur.ng thirty years 
past, as an 
arbitrator 
and system- 
atic promoter 
of arbitration 
in trading 
and  indus- 
trial dis- 
putes, merits 
our sincere 
commenda- 
tion, upon 
the occasion 
of his death, 
whit h has 
occurred — at 
or near the 


rt signed, 
year Ol 
ago, his 

judicial ap- 
pointment Tu 
and the as- 

sistant chairmanship of the Staffordshire Quarter * 
A native of Birmingham, who began life in the office of a 
solicitor at Wolverhampton, he was intimately acquainted 
with the Midland manufacturing population, and with all 
that concerns their labour and wages in the iron and other 
metal, coal, pottery, Nottingham lace and paper trades. 
lis idea of arbitration was that an umpire, accepted by 
both parties, should be legally empowered to make a final 
and binding award. Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, conferred a 
knighthood upon the advocate of this prin iple. It remains, 
perhaps, for some future statesman to give it the form of a 
legislative act. 


two 


LATE Sir KRuverr Kerr.e. 


ssi ns. 


Earl Grey is dead, in his ninety-second year: the 
venerable survivor of the great Whig noblemen and states- 
men who, after the long party struggles and vicissitudes 
of the reign of George III., gathered strength, within 
to effect the political revolution of 
person of the late Earl Russell 
the Lord John Russell of the Reform Bill times) 
represented, before ever Mr. Gladstone did, those 
Liberal principles which have now been pretty well 
secured. The late Harl Grey will not hold a place 
in English history so eminent as that of his father, 
Prime Minister from 1830 to 1834, who died in 1845; but 
he was perhaps superior in intellectual force, and his rigid 
integrity, his uncompromising adherence to convictions 
not borrowed from others but worked out by logical 
meditation, commanded the esteem of minds, 
Temporisers and opportunists called lin ‘the Crotchetty 
One”; he was too independent, or even intractable, for 
Cabinet deliberations, and his lack of pliancy was a dis- 
qualification for succession to the Premi rship in any case, 
But he did good work as Minister for the Colonies, and his 
personal example is worthy of respect. 


living memory, 
1832, and in the 


sel ious 


A new revolution appears to be impending in aris, 
and its Danton is, of all people in the world, M. 
I'rancisque Sarcey. M. Sarcey has discovered that the 
French system of entr’actes in the theatres is a gross abuse. 
The average wait between the acts is about twenty 
minutes, and it is taken for granted that the French 

playgoers like this because they wish to 
emerge: upon their beloved boulevards about 
midnight. But M. Suarcey disputes this alto- 
gether. He says the Parisian playgoer is no 
longer noctambule. Ile wants to get to bed at a 
decent hour. He is bored to death by the 
waits inthe theatre. Why do not the Paris 
managers imitate the practice in London? 
London commends itself to M. Sarcey not only 
in this respect. He invites the Paris managers 
to follow the example of their London con/réres 
by occasionally providing new scenery and 
appointments for a play which has enjoyed a 
long run. These revolutionary sentiments 
might alarm M. Sarcey’s friends were it not 
that he is careful at the same time to show that 
his views of the drama are unchanged. <A 
lay is a reality to him only when it expresses 
bis ideas, when it echoes his joys and douleurs, 
If it presumes to represent any life outside 
that charmed circle then away with it! 


M. Paul Bourget, who is publishing in the 
Paris Figuro his impressions of America, seems 
to be speaking his mind with some frankness. 
He has been to Newport, and he was struck 
there and elsewhere by the ostentation of 
the wealth. The American people, he says, 
have many admirable qualities, but they lack 
the sense of proportion. When the American 
trains travel quickly, they travel too quickly ; 
when an American builds a high house, he 
builds it too high; and it is only when he is 
spending too much money that he has any 
sensation of spending enough. M. Bourget’s 
American readers will not thank him for this 
judgment; but most of his readers, of what- 
ever nationality, are probably wondering 
why the author of ‘‘Le Disciple” allowed 
himself to be beguiled from his analytic 
studies of Parisian women into the yortex of 
the American democracy. 

The sudden death of Sir John Astiey, Bart., 
of Everleigh, Wilts, at the age of sixty-six, will 
be much regretted by patrons of English sport, 
and will be a serious loss to those interested 
in agricultural improvement, especially in the 
rearing of horses and cattle, and ‘* breeding in 
all its branches.” He was M.P. for North 
Lincolnshire from 1874 to 1880, and had 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN ASTLEY, BART. 


served with the Scots Fusilier Guards in the 
Crimea. 
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. ancient city must seem an amusing change and a cheerful 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen is at Balmoral, with her guests, 
Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, and with Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and several of the 
children of the Duke of Connaught and of Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The Princess of Wales is at Mar Lodge, on a visit to 
her daughter, Princess Louise of Wales, Duchess of Fife, 
and the Duke of Fife. 

The Prince of Wales visited the Duke and Duchess of 
York, in London, on Monday, Oct. 8, and went next day 
to Newmarket. The Duke and Duchess of York have 
gone to Sandringham. 

Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of York, on Oct. 5, at 
Leeds, addressing the President and Governors of the 
Yorkshire College, alluded to the generosity of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, which has nobly endowed that and 
other public educational institutions. He repeated: ‘1 
cannot refrain from a further allusion to the good that is 
done by the ancient companies and guilds of the City of 
London. The charities they maintain and subscribe to, the 
encouragement and help they give to the trades they repre- 
sent, and the influence for good they exercise are well 
known to us all, and command our most hearty respect.” 

A Cabinet Council was held in Downing Street 
on Thursday, Oct. 4, when Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. l’owler, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman were absent. 
It is stated that the subject which 
principally engaged the attention 
of the Cabinet was the condition 
of affairs in China and the possible 
danger to British subjects in that 
country, and that the St. George, a 
protected cruiser of the first class, 
a second-class cruiser, and two 
first-class gun-boats are at once to 
be dispatched as reinforcements to 
the British squadron on the China 


station. | 
At a meeting of the Court of | 

Common Council on Oct. 4, an | 

urgent report was submitted, deal- 

ing with the report of the Royal 


(‘ommission on the Unification of 
London. Italleges that the scheme 
of the Special Committee of the 
London County Council has almost | 
entirely formed the basis of the 
Commissioners’ report; and it 
demands the reasons which have 
induced the Commissioners to sug- 

gest the confiscation of the ancient | 
rights and privileges of the Cor- 
poration, and the transfer of its 
property in exchange for an annual 
allowance of 10,000 guineas. The 
Corporation has a right to take its 
stand on the Parliamentary com- 
pact entered into at the passing of 
the Local Government Bull of 1888, 
which, as originally drawn, pro- 
posed not only to create a County 
Council, but to establish district 
councils throughout the metropolis. 
The Corporation has always been 
favourable to this plan, and ex- 
pressed its readiness loyally to 
assist in carrying it out by 
allocating a portion of its funds 
to such councils. The suggestions 
of the Commissioners, if carried 
out, would effectually prevent this 
being done. After some discussion 
the report was agreed to. 


On the other hand, a special | 
committee of the London County 


Council characterises the report of | Mr. 
the Unification Commission as the | 

most valuable contribution that 

has been made towards the solu- — 
tion of the problem of London oan 


government, and as affording, in 
the main, a satisfactory basis for 
legislation. It asks the Council to 
communicate with the Government with a view to early 
legislation on the subject. On Tuesday, Oct. 9, the 
London County Council received this report, but on the 
motion of Sir John Lubbock, deferred its consideration 
for one month. 


The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, laid on Saturday, Oct. 6, the foundation-stone 
at Limpsfield, Surrey, of a Caxton Convalescent Home, 
which is to be erected for the benefit of members of the 
printing and allied trades by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards at 
a cost of £7000 or £8000. 


Alderman Sir Joseph Renals has been elected Lord 
Mayor of London for the ensuing year. On Monday 
evening, Oct. 8, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress gave 
the customary banquet at the Mansion House to the Lord 
Mayor-elect. Most ‘of the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and 
some of the civic officials were among the guests. 


The impending triennial election of the London School 
3oard excites much interest. An address issued by the 
London Nonconformist Council urges Nonconformist 
electors to secure the return of candidates pledged to 
oppose the policy of the present majority on the Board 
with regard to exacting orthodox religious doctrine in 
Board schools. 

The opening, at Exeter, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, of the 
thirty-fourth annual Church Congress is discussed in our 
article on another page, which presents also two views of 
Exeter Cathedral and portraits of several leading members 
of the Congress. To those who knew Exeter in the time of 
Bishop Phillpotts the holding of this Congress in that 





Town Clerk of Leeds. 


sign of the advancing liberality and activity of the Church 
of England. Lishop Temple and Bishop Bickersteth have 
successively worked up the fertile soil of religious senti- 
ment and thought in Devonshire, the rural parishes of 
which, being decidedly of a Protestant complexion, were 
sadly distressed by the Ritualist and sacerdotalist moye- 
ment fifty years ago, and by the episcopal prosecution of 
Mr. Gorham, of Brampford Speke—the first beginning of 
modern disputes concerning legal State jurisdiction in 
Church affairs. 


Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, on 
Saturday, Oct. 6, inspected the war-ships now being 
constructed at Messrs. Laird’s yard at Birkenhead. The 
training-ship Conway was also visited by the First Lord, 
who addressed the lads, advising them to strive their 
utmost to win the five cadetships which the Admiralty had 
(dlecided to offer in December, to be competed for by the 
boys on board the Worcester and Conway. : 


A shocking disaster took place at Chartham, near 
Canterbury, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, by a South-Eastern 
Railway train, at a level crossing of the line, running 
over a wagon conveying twenty hop-pickers, of whom 
seven were killed and eight badly injured. 

The nineteenth annual show of the British Dairy 
l‘armers’ Association, opened on Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, is the largest show 
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of the kind ever yet held. The entries of cattle are not so 
numerous, but those of cheese and butter are far in excess 
of any previous occasion. The total number of entries in 

In Ireland, on the night of Saturday, Oct. 6, a frightful 
outrage was perpetrated at the house of a widow lady, 
Mrs. M‘Donnell, in the county of Mayo. She was terribly 
beaten and burnt, and her house was set on fire. 

There is little European foreign news. The illness of 
the Emperor Alexander III. of Russia is universally 
deplored; his Majesty is at Livadia, in the Crimea, but 
will pass the winter at Corfu. There is talk of appointing 
a Regency, the Czarevitch to be assisted by a Council of 
Ministers. 

The Bill for granting religious liberty to the Jews was 
rejected by the Hungarian House of Magnates. The 
Wekerle Cabinet will probably resign within two or three 
weeks. 

It has been decided to dispatch four companies of 
infantry to reinforce the Portuguese forces at Lorenzo 
Marques, in the Delagoa Bay province of South Africa. 


The war in Eastern Asia now extends beyond Corea, 
and there are great fears of a Japanese descent upon 
China. A fleet of transports with troops from Japan is 
believed to have been siohted off the coast. The Chinese 
troops are said to be in full retreat from Mukden, and 
those at Ngan havo fallen back on Kaichan. A native 
army of ten thousand men has been raised in Corea, to be 
employed in garrisoning the towns. The French Govern- 
ment has ordered four cruisers and a gun-boat to proceed 
to China, 


PLAYHOUSES., 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


THE 


With the majority of our dramatic reviewers the play and 
its story is a matter of far more interest than the acting 
that it calls into play. The consequence is that the art of 
the actor and actress is often comparatively ignored or 
passed over with easy comment, in order to devote more 
time and space to the description or analysis of the literary 
work. In my humble opinion, the success of ‘‘ The Case 
of Rebellious Susan,” by Henry Arthur Jones, is due 
in a great measure to the general excellence of the 
acting, and in a very marked manner to the remarkable 
performance of the man who pulls the puppets—Sir 
Richard Kato—a masterly bit of acting by Charles Wynd- 
ham. If we had seen anything like this on the French 
stage twenty or thirty years ago, we should have been 
wailing and complaining about the want of finish and 
expression in English art, pointing with envy to the 
superiority of the Frenchmen, and possibly making the 
inevitable exception in the case of Leigh Murray and 
Alfred Wigan. I am not quite old enough to have seen 
Leigh Murray at his best, but even in his later days you 
could see from his acting in ** His Last Champagne ” what 
an actor he must have been. With regard to Alfred 
Wigan I was always a bit of a heretic. He was good, no 
doubt, in his little sketches of French character, his ‘** l’irst 
Nights,” and so on; but I have seen him do dreadful 
things in Shakspere and Sheridan, 
and though he had the credit, in 
my early days, of being, with 
Charles Mathews, among the very 
few ‘‘ gentlemen” on the English 
stage, | must own that I thought 
him one of the worst-dressed gen- 
tlemen I had ever seen. The best 
things that Alfred Wigan ever did 
were inspired by his wife, who was 
by far the more distinguished artist 
of the two. But I am casily able 
to compare Charles Wyndham with 
later contemporaries on the Irench 
stage, and in such a performance 
as this he suffers in no degree from 
a comparison with some of the best 
artists of the Comédie Francaise, 
the Gymnase, or the Vaudeville. 
It has been Charles Wyndham’s 
lot in life to be connected with 
farcical comedy, and he did it so 
much justice that for a long time 
the public would have nothing else, 
and wanted to force Mr. Wyndham 
into a groove from which it was not 
so easy to extricate himself. It 
was the same thing years ago with 
EK. A. Sothern. Ie got into a 
groove, and the public wanted to 
keep him there, but he did not get 
out of it quite so successfully as 
Charles Wyndham has done, He 
was an admirable actor and finished 
artist, but I do not think he could 
have played Sir Richard Kato as 
Wyndham does. There was not i 
bit of pure comedy in ‘ Ilome” 
relatively so good as the scene 
between Charles Wyndham and 
Miss Gertrude Kingston in the 
last act of ‘* Rebellious Susan.” 
Miss Kingston has never done any- 
thing so good in comedy asthis. It 

was delightful acting all round. 

Miss Nina Boucicault made a 
surprising success as the ‘* New 

Woman,” making a vivid char- 
acter out of the little, determined, 
and consequential baggage who 
first pertly patronises and then 
metaphorically sits upon her mild- 
mannered husband, played with 
rare touches of humour by Mr. 
Fred Kerr. As for Rebellious 
Susan, the lady is a difficult creature 
for any actress to tackle, because 
Mr. Jones has not made it quite 
clear to the audience to what extent 
she has been indiscreet when tem- 
porarily separated from her husband. Vefore the play 
came out we had only the bare text to guide us, and from 
the text it would have been as easy to argue a platonic 
attachment between Lady Susan and her Cairo boy as a 
serious and guilty one. But no sooner had the play been pro- 
duced and criticised according to ‘‘our lights” than out came 
the author with an open letter to Mrs. Grundy telling that 
worthy lady that Rebellious Susan had retaliated and lied. 
Miss Mary Moore, at any rate, must be acquitted from any 
blame in the matter. She had only the text to guide her, 
and certainly on the first night both Miss Moore and 
Mr. Benjamin Webster played the only guiding scene 
exactly as if the attachment were purely platonic. In her 
whole career Miss Mary Moore has done nothing better or 
more graceful. No one in the cast had a more difficult task 
before them. Although the motive of the play may be 
thin and the doctrines a little hazy, although we should 
all like to know definitely and exactly what stupid Jim 
Harabin did, and what Rebellious Susan left undone, 
still the writing is so bright, clever, and unstagy, 
the character-drawing is so vivid, and the acting so 
excellent that I can promise anyone an evening of rare 
intellectual enjoyment at the Criterion while this pretty 
Susan is rebelling. 

But talking of intellectual treats of a rare and enviable 
kind, do not let anyone who has a Saturday afternoon to 
spare miss one of Clifford Hurrison’s recitals at the Steinway 
Hall. The place is crowded with enthusiasts, and the 
attention is so strained that you could hear a pin drop. 
Once more Mr. Clifford Harrison will be compelled to 
spend the winter abroad, but he has several delightful 
to get through before he visits his beloved 
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not turn up at the appointed hour at Temple Newsam. 
After waiting a considerable time the Duke and Duchess 
decided to start in the Hon. Mrs. Meynell - Ingram’s 
carriage. In the meantime, the mistake at Leeds was 
discovered, and the royal carnage was sent forward. It 
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was too late, however, for the procession, as their Royal 
Highnesses had reached the North Lodge gates. Lhe 
postillions, therefore, had the mortification of returning 
without the roy il occupants and behind them followed the 
‘Temple Newsam guests in four or five carriages, the landau 
containing the Duke and Duchess being in the rear, 
escorted by a guard of the Lancer 
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CHAPTER ITT. 
THE WOLVES OUT. 
Jean del’ Peyra was riding home, a distance of some 
fifteen miles from La Roque Gageac. His way led through 
forests of oak clothing the slopes and plateau. of chalk. 
The road was bad—to be more exact, there was no road. 
there was but a track. 

In times of civil broil, when the roads were beset by 
brigands, travellers formed or found ways for themselves 
through the bush, over the waste land, away from the old 
and neglected arteries of traffic. The highways were no 
longer kept up—there was no one to maintain them in repair, 
and if they were sound no one would travel on them who 
could avoid them by a détour, when exposed to be way- 
laid, plundered, carried off to a dungeon, and put to 
ransom, 

To understand the condition of affairs, a brief sketch 
of the English domination in Guyenne is necessary. 

By the marriage of Eleanor, daughter and heiress of 
William X., Earl of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine, with 
Henry of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. of England, in 1152, 
the vast possessions of her family were united to those of 
the Angevin house, which claimed the English crown. 

sy this union the house of Anjou suddenly rose to be a 
power, superior to that of the French crown on the Gaulish 
soil, which it cut off entirely from the mouths of the Seine 
and the Loire, and nipped between its Norman and Aquit- 
anian fingers. The natives of the South—speaking their 
own language, of different race, aspirations, character, from 
those in the North—had no traditional attachment to the 
I’rench throne, and no ideal of national concentration about 
it into one great unity. Here and there, dotted about as 
islets in the midst of the English possessions in the South, 
were feudal or ecclesiastical baronies, or townships, that 
were subject immediately to the French crown, and exempt 
from allegiance to the Iinglish King; and these acted as 
gerins, fermenting in the country, and gradually but surely 
influencing the minds of all, and drawing all to the thought 
that for the good of the land it were better that it should 
belong to France than to England. Such was the diocese 
and county of Sarlat. This had belonged to a monastic 
church founded in the eighth century, but it had been 
raised to an episcopal see in 1317, and had never wavered 
in its adherence to the French interest. Sarlat was not on 
the Dordogne, but lay buried, concealed in the depths of 
oak-woods, accessible only along narrow defiles commanded 
at every point by rocky headlands; and the key to the 
episcopal city was La Roque Gageac, the impregnable 
fortress and town on the pellucid, rippling Dordogne—the 
town cramped to the steep slope, the castle nestling into 
an excavation in the face of the abrupt scarp. 

Nearly opposite La Roque stood an insulated block of 
chalk, with precipices on all sides, and to secure this, in 
1280, Philip III. of France built on it a free town, exempt 
from all taxes save a trifling house-charge due to himself ; 
which town he hoped would become a great commercial 
centre, and a focus whence French influence might radiate 
to the south of the Dordogne. Unhappily the importance 
of Domme made it a prize to be coveted by the English, 
and in 1347 they took it. They were expelled in 1369, but 
John Chandos laid siege to it in 1380 and took it again, 
and from that date it remained uninterruptedly in their 
hands till the end of the English power in Aquitaine. 
For three hundred years had Guyenne pertained to the 
English crown, many of the towns and most of the nobility 
had no aspirations beyond serving the Leopards. The 
common people were supremely indifferent whether the 
Fleur-de-lys or the Leopards waved above them, so long as 
they were left undisturbed. It was precisely because they 
had not the boon of tranquillity afforded them by subjec- 
tion to the English that they turned at last with a sigh of 
despair to the French. But it was to the Leopards, the 
hereditary coat of Guyenne, that they looked first, and it 
was only when the Leopard devoured them that they 
inclined to the Lilies. 
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The reason for this general dissatisfaction and aliena- 
tion was the violence of the nobility, and the freebooters, 
who professed to act for the Crown of England, and to have 
patents warranting them to act licentiously. These men, 
caring only for their own interests, doing nothing to 
advance the prosperity of the land, used their position, 
their power, to undermine and ruin it. They attacked the 
towns whether under the English or French allegiance— 
that mattered nothing—and forced the corporations to 
enter into compacts with them, whereby they undertook to 
pay them an annual subvention, not to ensure protection, 
but merely to escape pillage. But even these patis, as 
they were called, were precarious, and did not cover a 
multitude of excuses for infringement of the peace. If, 
for instance, a merchant of Sarlat was in debt to a man of 


‘* What has happened?” asked Jean. 
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** The wolves have been hunting ! 
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Domme, the latter appealed to his feudal master, who, in 
spite of any patis granted, swooped down on such members 
of the community of, Sarlat as he could lay hold of, and 
held them in durance till not only was the debt paid, but 
he was himself indemnified for the trouble he had taken in 
obtaining its discharge. 

If these things were done in the green tree, what in 
the dry ? 

In addition to the feudal seigneurs in their castles, 
ruling over their seigneuries, and nominally amenable to 
the English crown, there were the routiers, captains of 
free companies, younger sons of noble houses, bastards, 
runaway prisoners: any idle and vicious rascal who could 
collect thirty men of lke kidney constituted himself a 
captain, made for himself and his men a habitation by 
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boring into limestone or chalk rock, in 

position, whence he came down at pleasure and ray 

and robbed, burned and murdered indiscriminately, the 

landa and houses and persons of those, whether French or 
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one who has not visited the swept and 
ept by these marauders can have any conception of 
ie agony through which the country passed. It is fur- 
rowed, torn, to the present day by the picks of the ruffians 
who sought for themselves nests they might 
irvey the land and swoop down on it, but above all by 
the efforts of the tortured to hide themselves —here burrow- 
ing underground like mol mid-field, there boring out 
chambers in clefts of the rock, there constructing for 
themselves cabins in the midst of mosquito-haunted 
marshe s, and the re, again, enscon ing themsel ve Ss nn 
profound depths of trackless forests, 

As Jean del’ Pey1 i rode along, he shook his head and 
passed his hand over his face, as though to free it from 
cobwebs that had gathered about his eyes and were irritating 
hin. But these were no spider-threads: what teased and 
confused him were other fibres, spun by that brown witch, 
No mil. 

Ile was angry, indignant with her, but his anger and 
indignation were, as it were, trowel and prong that dug 
and forked the thoughts of her deep into his mind. Ile 
thought of her standing before him, quivering with wrath, 
the fire flashing and changing hue in her opalescent brown 
eyes, and the hectic flame running through her veins and 
tinging cheek and brow. He thought of her voice, so 
full of tone, so flexible, as opalescent in melodious change 
as her eyes iridescent of light. 

That she--she with such a smooth face, such slim 
fingers—should talk of crime as a joke, exult over the 
misery of her fellows! A very leopard in litheness and in 
beauty, and a very leopard in heart. 

Jean del’ Peyra’s way led down the head stream of the 
Lesser Beune. The valley was broad—one level marsh 
and, in the evening, herons were quivering in it, stooping 
to pick up an eft or a young roach. 

‘*Ah! you vile creature!” sang forth Jean, asa black 
hare rose on his left and darted past him into the wood. 
‘Prophet of evil! But what else in these untoward 
times and in this evil world can one expect but omens 
of ill?” 

The track by which Jean descended emerged from the 
dense woods upon open ground. As the Beune slid to a 
lower level, it passed under precipices of rock, about a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty feet high; and these cliffs, 
composed of beds of various softness, were horizontally 
channelled, constituting terraces, each terrace unsupported 
below, or rather thrown forward over a vault. More- 
over, there was not one of these platforms of rock that was 
not tenanted. In the evening, peasants returning from 
their work were ascending to their quarters by scrambling 
up the rocks where vertical, by means of notches cut in 
the stone, into which they thrust their hands and feet. 
Where the ledges overhung, the men were drawn up by 
ropes to the platforms above. 

But not only was this the case with men, but with their 
oxen. Jean passed and saluted a farmer who was in 
process of placing his beasts in a position of security for 
the night. His wife was above, in the rock, and was 
working a windlass by means of which an ox was being 
gradually lifted from the ground by broad bands passed 
under its belly, and so was raised to the height of some 
thirty feet, where the beast, accustomed to this proceeding, 
quickly stepped on to a narrow path cut in the rock, and 
walked to its stable, also rock-hewn in the face of the cliff. 

In another place was a woman with her children closing 
up the opening of a grotto that was level with the soil. 
This was effected by a board which fitted into a rebate in the 
rock, and then the woman, after putting her children within, 
heaped stones and sods against the board to disguise it ; 
and when this had been done to her satisfaction, she 
crawled in by a hole that had been left for the purpose, 
and by a cord pulled after her a bunch of brambles that 
served to plug and disguise this hole. 

Bitterness welled up in the heart of Jean as he noticed all 
these efforts made by the poor creatures to place themselves 
in security during the hours of darkness. 

‘** Ah, Fontaineya!” called Jean to the farmer who was 
superintending the elevation of his second ox. ‘‘ How 
goes the world with you?” 

‘** Bad, but might be worse-—even as with you.” 

** With me things are not ill.” 

** Whence come you, then?” 
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= From La Roque.” 

‘Aha! Not from Ste. 

si No, I have bee n trom home the se lourteen days.” 

‘Then do not say things are not ill with you till you 
have been home,” remarked the peasant dryly. 

‘* What has happened ? ” : sked Jean, lis blo 
still with alarm. 

** The wolves have 

‘* What wolves 7” 

‘The red. Le Gros Guillem 

‘Ile has been to Ste. Soure 7” 

‘Ile has been to where Ste. Soure was.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


IN NOMINE BEELZEBUB. 


The first recoil wave of the shock caused 

. gs broke into foam and fury against Noémi. 

Jean del yra did not think of his loss, of the ruin of his 

ome, of the sufferings of his people, but of Noémi laughing, 
naking leht of these things. 

It was strange. Instead of striking spurs into his 
steed’s flank and galloping forward to the scene of desola- 
tion, involuntarily, unconsciously, he turned his horse's 
head round, so that he faced the far-off Gageac, and with 
set teeth and flashing eye and lowering brow, wiped his 
lips with the sleeve of his right arm—wiped them not once 
nor twice, but many times, as to wipe off and wipe away 
for ever the sensation, the taint, the fire that had been 
kindled there by the kisses he had received. 

Then only did he wheel his horse about and gallop 
where galloping was possible down the valley of the 
Beune. The Beune is a rather than a river, that 
flows intothe Vézéere. It has a singular quality : 
are the waters with lime that they petrify, or rather encrust, 
the roots of all plants growing in the morass through which 
they flow, by this means forming dams for itself, which it 
vl ulually surmounts to form others. The original botto1a 
of the ravine must be at a considerable depth under the 
flat marsh of living and dead waterweed, of active and 
paralysed marsh plants, of growing and petrified moss 
that encumbers it, and extends to the very faces of the 
rot ks. 

At the present day a road laboriously constructed, and 
where it crossed the valley perpetually sinking and per- 
petually renovated, gives access to the springs of the Beune. 
It was not so in the fifteenth century. Then a track lay 
along the sides wherethe-greund was solid—that is to say, 
where it consiste®of rubble from the hill-sides ; but where 
the marsh reached the abrupt walls of cliff, there the track 
clambered up the side of the valle v, and surmounted the 
Cs arpments, 

Consequently progress in former agé 
not as facile as it 1s at present. 

Jean was constrained speedily to relax the pace at 
which he was proceeding. 

As long as he was in forest and rough place he was 
secure: the brigands did not care to penetrate, at all events 
at nightfall, into out-of-the-way places, and where they 
might fall into ambuscades, 

It was otherwise when he came to where the Beune 
distilled from its sponge of moss into the rapidly flowing 
Vézere. Here was a great amphitheatre of scarped sides 
of rock, all more or less honeycombed with habitations 
and refuges. 

IIere, on his left-hand side, looking north, scowling 
over the pleasant and smiling basin of the Vézére, was the 
castle of the Great Guillem. It consisted of a range of 
caves or overhanging ledges of rock, the faces of which 
had been built up with walls, windows, and crenelations, 
and a gate-house had been constructed to command the 
only thread of a path by which the stronghold could be 
reached. 

rom this castle watch was kept, and no one could 
ascend or descend the valley unobserved. Jean was on the 
same bank as the fortress of Guillem, though considerably 
above it. Ile must cross the river, and to do this, ascend 
it to the ford. 

Ile moved along carefully and watechfully. The dusk 
of evening concealed his movements, and he was able, 
unnoticed, or at all events unmolested, to traverse the 
Vézéere and pass on the further side of the river down 
stream, in face of the strong place of Le Gros Guillem. 

A couple of leagues further down was a hamlet, or 
rather village, called ie Peuch ‘-te. Soure, clustered at the 
foot of a cliff or series of cliffs that rose out of a steep 
incline of rubble. ‘Che houses were gathered about a little 
church dedicated to Ste. Soure. The white crags above 
were perforated with habitations. A scent of tire was in 
the air, and in the gloaming Jean could see the twinkle of 
sparks running, dying out, reappearing where something 
had been consumed by flames, but was still glowing in 
places, and sparks were wandering among its ashes. As he 
drew nearer he heard wailing, and with the wailing voices 
raised in cursing. 

A sickness came on the lad’s heart ; he knew but too 
well what this all signified—desolation to many homes, 
ruin to many families. 

‘‘Hold! Who goes?” 

** It is I—Jean del’ Peyra.”’ 

‘“ Well You will find your father. 
the Rossignols.” 

Jean rode on. There were tokens of confusion on all 
sides. Herea rick was smouldering, and there a house was 
wrecked, the door broken, and the contents of the dwelling 
thrown out in the way before it. Pigs that had escaped 
from their styes ran about rooting after food, and dogs 
snarled and carried off fragments of meat. A few peasants 
were creeping about timidly, but, alarmed at the appear- 
ance in their midst of a man on horseback, and unable in 
the dusk to distinguish who he was, they fled to conceal 
themselves. Jean leaped from his horse, hitched it up, and 
strode on, with beating heart and bounding pulse, to a house 
which he knew was that of the Rossignols. 

He entered the door. A light shone through the low 
window. It was characteristic of the times that in every 
village and hamlet the windows—the only windows—were 
so turned inwards on a street or yard that they revealed no 
light at night when a candle was kindled or a fire burned 
brightly on the hearth, lest the light should betray to a 
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passing marauder the presence of a house which mizht be 
looted. 

Jean bowed his head and entered at the low door. The 
fire was flashing in the large open chimney. <A bundle of 
vine faggots had been thrown on, and the light filled the 
chainber with its orange glare. 

By this light Jean saw a bed with a man lying on it; 
and a woman crying, beating her head and uttering wild 
words her children clinging to her, sobbing, frightened, 
imploring her to desist. 

Erect, with a staff in his hand, stood a grey-headed, 
thick-bearded man, with dark eyes shadowed under heavy 
brows. 

Ife turned sharply as the lad entered. 

‘* Wah! Jean, you are back. It is well. It is well 
you were not here this day earlier. If they had taken 
you, there would have been a heavy ransom to pay, by the 
Holy Napkin of Cadouin! And how to redeem those 
already taken I know not.” 

‘‘ What has been done to Rossignol, father ?”’ 
Jean, going to the bed. 

‘* What will be done to the rest unless the ransom be 
forthcoming in fourteen days. They have left him thus, to 
show us what will be the fate of the seven others.” 

‘* Seven others, father ?”’ 

‘*Aye; they have taken off seven of the men of Ste. 
Soure. We must find the ransom, or they will send them 
back to us, even after the fashion of this poor man.” 

‘* Is he dead, father?” 

The man lying on the bed moved, and, raising himself 
on his elbow, said 

‘* Young master, Iam worse than dead. Dead, I would 
be no burden. JLiving, I shall drag my darlings under- 
ground with me.” 

Then the woman, frantic with grief, turned on ler 
knees, threw up her hands, and uttered a stream of mingled 
prayer and imprecation— prayer to Heaven and prayer to 
Ilell; to Heaven to blast and torture the destroyers of her 
house, to Hell to hear her cry if Ileaven were deaf. It was 
not possible for Jean to learn details from her in this 
fury and paroxysm. He drew his father outside the deo 
and shut it. 

‘Vather,” said he, ‘‘ tell me what has taken place. It 
was Le Gros Guillem, was it not ?”’ 

**Aye, Le Gros Guillem. We did not know he was in his 
chuich, we thought he was in Domme, and would be occu- 
pied there, and we gave less heed and kept less clese watch. 
You see there were, we knew or supposed, but three men 
in the church, and so long as they were supplied with focd 
we had little fear. But we had not reckoncd 
right on Guillem. Ife came back in the night with a score 
of men, and they rushed down on us; they crossed the 
river during the day, when the men were in the fields and 
about their work, and the women and children alone in the 
houses. When it was scen that the routiers were coming, 
then the church bell was rung, but we had little or no time 
to prepare ; they were on us and in every house, breaking 
up the coffers, sacking the closets.” 

‘Did they get into Le Peuch, father?” 

‘*No; when we heard the bell, then we shut the gates 
and barriceded; but there were not four men in the castle, 
myself included. What could we do? We could only look 
on and witness the destruction; and one of the men in the 
castle was Limping Gaston, who was no good at all; and 
another was Blind Bartholomew, who could not see an 
enemy and distinguish him from a friend. When the men 
in the fields heard the bell, they came running home, to 
save what might be saved; but it was too late. The ruffians 
were there robbing, maltreating, and they took them as 
they came on seven of them—and bound their hands 
behind them, and these they have carried off. They have 
burned the stack of corn of Jean Grano. The wife of 
Mussidan was baking. ‘They have carried off all her 
loaves, and when she entreated them to spare some 
they swore at another word they would throw one of her 
babes into the oven. They have ransacked every house, 
and spoiled what they could not carry away. And the rest 
of the men, when they saw how those who came near 
Ste. Soure were taken, fled and hid themselves. Some of 
the women, carrying their children, came up the steep slope 
before the routiers arrived, and we received them into the 
castle ; but others remained, hoping to save scme of their 
stuff, and not thinking that the enemy was so nigh. *o 
they were beaten to tell where any money was hidden. 
The wife of Drax—she has had her soles so cut with vine- 
rods that she cannot walk; but she was clever—she told 
where some old Roman coins were hid in a pot, and not 
where were her silver livres of F'rench money.” 

‘** How long were they here ?”’ 

*‘T cannot tell, Jean. It seemed a century. 
have been an hour.” 

‘* They have carried off seven men.” 

* Yes, to Domme, or to the church. I cannot say 
where. And we must send the ransom in fourteen days, 
or Le Gros Guillem swears he will return them all to us, 
tied on the backs of mules, treated as he has treated 
Rossignol. He said he left us Rossignol as a refresher.” 

‘ But what has he done to Rossignol ? ” 

‘*TTamstrung him. He can never walk again. From 
his thighs down he is powerless—helpless as a babe 
in arms. 

Jean uttered an exclamation of horror. 

‘Father, there must be an end put to these things ! 
We must rouse the country.” 

‘* We must pay the ransom first, or all those poor fellows 
will be sent back to us like as is Rossignol.” 

‘* Let us go into the house,” said Jean, and threw opcn 
the door. ‘‘We must do something for these unhappy 
creatures.” 

‘* Aye,” said his father, ‘‘and something must be done 
to save seven other houses from being put in the same con- 
dition. Where shall we get the money ?” 

** We will consider that presently—first to this man.” 

A strange spectacle met their eyes when they re-entered 
the house of the Rossignols. 

The woman had suspended something dark to a crook 
in the ceiling, had brought glowing ashes from the hearth, 
and had placed them in a circle on the floor below this dark 
object, and had spilled tallew over the red cinders, and 
the tallow having melted, had become ignited, so that a 
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flicker of blue flame shot about the ring, and now and then 
sent up a jet of yellow flame like a long tongue that licked 
the suspended object. The woman held back her children, 
and in one hand she had a long steel pin or skewer. with a 
silver head to it, wherewith she had been wont to fasten up 
her hair. She had withdrawn this from her head, and all 
her black hair was flowing about her face and shoulders. 
See!” yelled she, and the glitter of her eyes was 
terrible. ‘*See! it is the heart of Le Gros Guillem, I will 
punish him for all he has done tome. This for my man’s 
nerves that he has cut.” She made a stab with her pin at 
the suspended object, which Jean and his father now saw 
was a bullock’s heart. ‘* This for all the woe he has broucht 
She stabbed again. », see, my children, 
Ha! ha! Gros Guillem, aim I 
Do I strike 
the Rossignol 


on me!” * See 
how he twists and tosses! 
paining you? Do you turn to escape me ? 
spasms of terror into your heart? Ha! ha! 
is a sone-bird, but her beak is sharp.” 

Jean caught the woman’s hand. 

‘Stand back!” he cried, ‘‘ this is devilry. 
bring you to the stake.” 

** What care I—so long as I torture and stab and burn 
Le Gros Guillem! And who will denounce me for harming 
him ¥ «Will the Church—which he has pillaged? = Will 


you--whom he has robbed? Let me alone~—-see—-see how 


This will 


Le Gros Guillem! AmI 
fire! Swing, swing in 
and she stabbed at the 


the flames burn him! Ha! ha! 
swinging you! Dance, dance in 
anguish! For my children this!” 
heart again. 

The woman was mad with despair and hate and terror, 
Jean stood back, put his hand to his mouth, and said with 
uw groan 

‘*My God! would Noémi were here!” 

‘*In Nomine Beelzebub!” shrieked the woman, and 
struck the heart down into the melted flaming fat on the 


floor. 
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Che first of the autumnal flood of new journals is 
Mr. I. A. Atkins’s The New Age. It starts under 
auspicious prospects, for its editor managed very quickly 
to succeed with his magazines, titled respectively the 
Young Man, the Young Woman, and the Home Messenger. 
There are sixteen pages in the New Age, exclusive of a 
supplement, with narrow columns. A short story by thut 
prolific author, the Rey. Sabine Baring-Gould, interviews 
‘Edna Lyall” and Mr. Benjamin Kidd, a sermon 
Holland, a chat on books by Katharine 
‘Tynan, and a page of “ Current Chat” with some really 
fresh news are leading features of the first number. The 
magazine promises to fulfil its alliterative claim to bea 
weekly record of Christian culture, social service, and 
literary life. ts price is one penny. 
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The newspapers have been excited of late days over what 
is announced as ‘‘ a new cure for tuberculosis.” Now that 
Koch’s tubercle-cure has been relegated to the laboratory 
und to surgical uses, apart from its claims to be regarded as 
a remedy for tuberculosis (of the lungs especially), people 
are being warned against putting their trust in the newly 
discovered agent. ‘This latter caution has in it something 
both of right and of wrong. There is great wisdom in 
waiting to see if any reality exis™ 1n the any new 
remedy which is announced as « cure for a grave disease. 
Such patience is necessary in order that people may not be 
grossly and grievously dis ipp ynted in the event of scientific 
experience refusing to give to the remedy the imprimatur 
But there is another side to the matter. When 
the medical and other journals warn us against accepting 
the cure as a decisive and guaranteed one, and regret its 
premature announcement in the daily press, we must 
protest against any attempt to burke research of perfectly 
legitimate kind. 


case of 


of success, 


The new cure, for details of which several correspond- 
ents inquire, may be described as that which advocates the 
treatment of tuberculosis by the serum of the The 
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f man’s nerves that he has cu! 


serum is the liquid part of the blood. The ass has been 
found to be singularly resistant to tubercle-attack. It is 
practically immune from attacks by the tubercle bacillus, 
and this quality, it is held, may be conveyed to the serum 
of the animal, which in turn can be used as a means of cure 
for the human patient. Dr. Sinclair Coghill, who has 
supplied details regarding this new cure, remarks on the 
reputation ass’s milk has enjoyed in the treatment of 
wasting diseases, and there is no doubt that the milk 
is extremely nutritious, although it is doubtful whether 
any special anti - tubercular properties can be claimed 
for it. A report on the ass-serum treatment has been 
prepared by 1 medical professor at Geneva, the advocate 
and author of the cure being Dr. A. Viquerat, who also 
hails from the Swiss city. He has been a pupil of Dr. 
Koch, and is necessarily familiar with bacteriological 
research. It appears to be for chronic cases that the ass- 
serum treatment is held to be most-applicable. Tubercle 
bacilli injected directly into the veins of the animal, and 
beneath the skin, produce certain effects which really 
represent the beginnings of tubercle-attack, but which are 
speedily checked. Inthe serum of the ass’s blood there is 
found, according to Dr. Viquerat, the special substance 
which, as the result of the tubercle-inoculation, has disposed 
of the germs. The serum has, in fact, developed a poisonous 
effect on the bacilli, and in this light, and by 
from analogy, that serum may be presumed to be capable of 
exercising a like effect on the germs of tuberculosis where- 
with man is affected, 


reasoning 
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Guinea-pigs are eminently susceptible to the attack of 
the tubercle-germ. No anim ils are more re acily Ino uluted 
with the fell disorder. Accordingly, Dr. Viquerat sought 
to substantiate his researches by the attempt to cure 
guinea-pigs which had been inoculated with the tubercle 
poison. It is related that all of the 
thus infected recovered, and were rendered insusce | tible of 
being re-infected by treatment with the serum of the ass. 
The guinea-pig whieh died was allowed to continue with- 
out treatment until the ninth week of the It died 
at the end of the eighteenth week, but showed, on examina- 
tion, the remarkable fact that not a single tubercle-bacillus 
remained in its system. This result would to show 
the power of the ass’s serum to check the tubercle growth 
even when recovery was hopeless from the changes which the 
disease had set up in the various organs of the frame. A list 
of some twenty-five cases of human tuberculosis treated by 
Dr. Viquerat’s remedy is also given in the report. ‘Twelve 
are still under treatment, and are said, with twe 
exceptions to show ‘‘a good prospect of recovery.” Out 
of the remaining thirteen, twelve are said to b absolutely 
cured, and have resumed their occupations.’ As I have 
suid, nobody at this mnatters pronounce 
Dr. Viquerat’s investigations tc be of complete character. 
Time alone can show its reality or the reverse. 
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I have been reading an interesting paper on ‘‘ Snuke- 
poison,” by Dr. W. Halliburton, published in Science 
Progress for September last. The difficulties of investi- 
gation into the nature of the action of snake-poison on the 
body are notorious, because the action of one variety cf 
poison differs from that exerted by the poison of another 
snake. No doubt there are certain likenesses existent 
between the venoms found in the Dr. 
Halliburton thinks the venom operates by producing dis- 
integration or breaking up of the cells which line the blood- 
vessels. In its action it resembles a curious product called 
nucleo-albumin, which is a nitrogenous body combined 
with nuclein, a substance rich in phosphorus. The action 
of snake-poison was formerly believed, and, indeed, still is 
believed, by many persons to be connected with depriving 
the blood-elements of the power of absorbing the necessary 
oxygen fromthe lungs. Whether the venom has any influence 
‘the white lood-corpus¢ les, these wonderful sanitary 
agents of ours, Dr. Halliburton adds is at | 
They become massed together, howeve1 
influence of the venom. It is clear that 
snake-poison bears a closé 


snake-class. 
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1. Japanese private on guard over stores. 2. Corean farmer and coolie 3. Japanese officer. 


SKETCHES IN JAPAN AND COREA, 


4. The landing-place at Chemulpo. 
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THE COAST NEAR CHEMULPO. 


From Sketches by Mr. W. @. Littlejohn, of H.M.S. “ Centurion.” 
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What a boon it has 
been to the readers of the past thirty years or so, in its 
Lrightness, its cheerfulness, its chatty intellectuality! 
Nothing else that Dr. for a moment 
compare with it, and to have written nothing but this one 
book is to have stamped one’s name on the page of literary 
history. low poor it 
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HOLMES, AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


greater part of his later life in Boston, and at Beverley, 
his country house, so that it said that the whole 
of his eighty-five years were passed within a radius of a 
few miles, but in a district, it 
to those interested in literature a 
no other portion of America, Longfellow and Lowell 
lived not far off, and by their side in that classic New 
ngland cemetery he whom the whole English-speaking 


race mourns to-day as for a personal friend will doubtless 
be buried. 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
When Quentin Durward encountered Dunois, without the 
least idea that he was fighting the most renowned swords- 
man in France, and when he came unshamed out of the 
fray, it was remarked by one of his countrymen that there 
‘*some good Scottish handwriting” on the French 
knight’s armour. At this particular season of the year 
one does not expect to see this warlike calligraphy in the 


was 


reviews. There must be a truce sometimes to swashing 
blows, and October is the likeliest month for hanging up 
weapons and exchanging the breastplate for the comfort- 
able jerkin. And yet I find the sturdy Scottish hand in more 
than one article. Cabinet Ministers who thought they had a 
breathin = space reckoned without Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, and even Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Mr. Greenwood, in the New 
most disastrous omen in the naval manceuvres off the Irish 
coast. They prove to his mind that in a war with France 
our fleets will be destroyed, our food-supplies cut off, and 
Mr. 


war on the 


Review, las discovered the 


our independence placed at the mercy of the invader. 
Greenwood reminds us that the declaration of 
Irish coast was made on Friday, and the whoie business 
finished on Sunday by the British ships which represented 
tie possible enemy. Well, if France declared war next 
Friday, on the Sunday following we should ail be reckoning 
our contributions towards a crushing indemnity. I have 
i vague recollection that the sham fight near Belfast 
was described by eye-witnesses as a 

more than usually unconvincing speci- 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Rev. LK. Hoskyns has declined the Vicarage of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the ground that duty points toa 
continuance of his work in the East-End of London. 

The 8.P.C.K. has sent out the annual report of its 
work. The sales of books are £1941 less than last year, 
but this falling off is in Bibles, prayer-books, &c. The 
number of bound books other than these sold during the 
year amounts to 6,857,307, being considerably more than 
half a million in excess of the sales of the previous year, 


I notice with regret the death of the Rev. J. C. Jenkins, 
chaplain of the Church of the Resurrection, Brussels. 
Mr. Jenkins was an excellent preacher and a very amiable 
man. The Jenkins family have been long associated with 
Brussels, and some of them remember the residence there 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. 

The Rey. C. If. Grueber, of St. James's, Tambridge, is 
dead. He wrote several treatises on Catholic doctrine and 
ritual, 

Canon Wilberforce somewhat angrily denies that he has 
altered the ritual of St. John’s, Westminster. Ie says he 
has not changed it in one single particular, 

A writer in a Church paper surveys the ecclesiastical 
position of Exeter. It that KExeter has more 
churches in proportion to its population than any other 
place in the kingdom. ‘There are 47,000 inhabitants, and 
twenty-one churches. Norwich has 88,000 inhabitants and 
thirty-five churches. In the Cathedral the eastward 
position has been established, and the Bishop conforms to 
this use when he there. 
One of the suburban clergy, the Rev. 
J. FF. Sheldon, is a son-in-law of ] 
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inen of the naval figment. Ships which 
inust have ceased to exist iv actual 
combat went on triumphantly blazing 
blank cartridge. It has been said 
of British troops that they never know 
when they are beaten; but in «a sham 
battle it is a disadvantage, from a 
scientific point of view, never to know 
when you are dead. Iowever, ‘this 
does not affect Mr. Greenwood’s 
opinion that the victory which was 
won by Britons and blank cartridge 
aut Belfast would be repeated by a 
l’rench fleet from Brest or Toulon in 
exactly the same place between Friday 
and Sunday; and he laments the 
supine indifference of public judg- 
ment to this certain catastrophe. 
Then Mr. St. Loe Strachey, having 
exposed in the Nineteenth Century 
the strangely multifarious personality 
of Lord Rosebery, writes in the 
National Review a chapter of future 
history describing how Ireland lost 
Ilome Rule. The Parliament on 
College Green and the nominal Irish 
Kxecutive became nonentities, the 
direction of affairs having passed into 
the hands of ‘ invisible” rulers who 
were voted handsome salaries. They 
proceeded to form an army out of the 
Constabulary, and a navy out of a 
line of steamers between Cork and 
Cherbourg, and, abetted by a French 
Consul-General who played remark- 
able pranks in Dublin, they were on 
the point of striking a blow for an 
Irish Republic when the British 
(Giovernment secured the neutrality 
of France by humiliating concessions 
in Africa, suddenly landed an army 
in Ireland, and finished .off 
Rule and disruption in one 
pitched battle at a cost of ninety 
inillions sterling. I don't quite 
understand the figures, but it is clear 
that Mr. Strachey’s arithmetic takes 
the shine out of Mr. Greenwood’s 
indemnity. Asif this were not enough, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy shakes his mane 
in the New Review and says that the 
Nationalists are almost angry with 
the Government. Since the curate in 
the play threatened his tormentors 
with ‘‘a good hard knock,” there 
has been no such _ blood - curdling 
spectacle. 

After this it is a relief to get into 
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Petter, of the great Cassell firm. 
regards education, the Church is s 
to be consid rably in the ascendant. 


In My new work on 
Erasmus, he the . following 
words of his speech on the cle rey of 
the day: ‘* They chant nowadays in 
our churches in what is un unknown 
tongue and nothing else, while you 
will not hear a sermon in six 
months telling people to amend their 
lives.” Mr. Froude appends the 
inquiry, ** Was Erasinus writing pro- 
phetically of our own Anglo-Catholic 
revivalists ’"’ This will probably be 
admitted by all parties to be unjust. 
The Anglo-Catholic movement has 
been moral as well as religious. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York their hands the 
appointment of the Provostship of 
Trinity College, Toronto, This is one 
of the most important positions in 
the Canadian Church. 
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There seems to be a regrettable 
feeling of bitterness at present 
between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Quebec. Disgraceful 
attacks have been made upon Baptist 
and Salvation Army Missions. A 
secret society called the Protestant 
Protective Association has been formed, 
aiming at the exclusion of all Roman 
Catholics from public offices. 

The meetings of the Baptist Union 
have held at Newcastle with 
great success, very large audiences 
attending the different gatherings. 
The feature of the proceedings was 
a sermon by the Rev. John Watson, 
of Liverpool, who, under a pseudo- 
nym, Ian Maclaren, has published a 
striking volume of Scotch stories, 
** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.”’ 


Another Nonconformist 
paper has been started under the title 
of the New Age. It promises well. 
The announcement is made in its 
pages that a sister of the well-known 
Wesleyan preacher, the Rev. Hugh 
Price-llughes, is-to be married to a 


son of Prebendary Webb 1 ploe. 
The Daily 


menced a series of articles aytropos 
of the coming contest of the School 


been 


religious 


Chronicle las com- 





the atmosphere of country houses 
with Mr. I. I’. Benson, who gently 
reproves hostesses in the New Review 
for their thoughtlessness in the 
arrangement of house parties. One hospitable but care- 
less soul actually invited at the same time a particular 
ian and a _ particular girl who had been engaged 
and had quarrelled only six months before. In such a 
dilemma I hope some guest would have the presence 
of mind to create a strong diversion by reading Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's article aloul at breakfast. As a rival sensation 
this woull be more successful, I imagine, than the 
‘*Character Note” in Cornhill on the inevitable New 
Woman, who in this case calls herself a woman, while he 
mother is ‘* content to be called a lady.” I cannot recom- 
mend the distinction as a subject of conversation to hide 
the unhappy composition of a country house party; but 
there is plenty of room for colloquial tangents in Mr. 
W. 8. -Lilly’s comparison in the New Review between the 
aims of Socialism and those of the Catholic Church. 
There are some pleasing contrasts, too, in Mr. Frederick 
Harrison’s article in the Fortnightly on the archi- 
tecture of Paris, and a paper in Blackwood on the 
social aspects of that city. But 1 demur to the assertion 
of Maga that the art of lounging in the Paris streets 
is extinct. There are practitioners I wot of who 
rather pride themselves on their conjugation of the 
delightful verb fld@ner. The artistic lounger in London 
ought to be stimulated by Mr. Joseph Pennell’s drawings 


RESIDENCE OF THE LATE DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, BEACON STREET, BOSTOis, ASS. 


Wuere He Diep, Octorer 7, 1°94. 


in the Pall Mall Magazine of the region which lies about 
Villiers Street. The same periodical has a powerful story 
by Mrs. Clifford, on a theme which may be respectfully 
submitted to a certain type of British husband. But 
why does Mr. Gosse, who is a pretty hand at verse- 
making, lament that he was not one of those bygone 
rhymers with the ‘ godlike” privilege of writing ill? 
Nowadays, it appears, the poet is so desperately fastidious 
that he dare not bold flight lest he derange his 
feathers ; so he sits and plumes himself on a perch, cooing 
an occasional stave and afraid to be “bad and mad.” 
Yet I trow there is sterner stuff in the gentle Edmund. 
Another detective in the English IJllustrated! He is a 
marvellous man for drawing conclusions, and knows a forger 
by the yellowness of his finger-tips, which have been dipped 
in illicit acid. This sort of acuteness is repeating itself a 
little too often. Mr. Stanley Weyman has begun in this 
magazine a new series of entertaining intrigues in the 
fascinating times of Henri Quatre. Mrs. Hinkson throws 
a new light on Irish courtship, and there are agreeable 
contributions by Gilbert Parker: Miss Dorothy Leighton, 
Mr. Robert Barr, Mr. J. M. Bulloch. and “Q.” But the 
most striking short story of the month is ‘** Salvation Gap” 
in Harper's, by Owen Winter, a picce of work which recalls 
Bret Harte at his best. L. F. Austin. 


‘ ssay al 


Board for London. It has entitled 
them ‘The Sin of Diggleism.” 
According to the first article, the 
religious controversy was founded on 
a statement made in the the following 
effect. Mr. Coxhead wrote in the issue for Noy. 16, 
1892: ‘*I have been, this morning, present in one of 
these Board schools during the vivd exumination 
of the children by the teachers. In the first room which 
I entered, I heard these questions: ‘ What was the name 
of the mother of Jesus’’ ‘ What was the name of the 
father 7’ livery child that the teacher called upon 
answered, ‘Joseph.’ Not a word was said to imply the 
existence of Llis Divine nature. . The teacher was the head 
mistress of an infants’ department.” 

One notes with regret that the Rev. Stephen Gladstone 
He is staying at Colwyn Bay. 


Guardian to 


voce 


is again in ill-health. 

The usual sermon prea hed before the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was this year delivered by 
the Rey. Alfred Rowland, of Crouch End. 

Dr. Parker alluded, on Oct. 7, to Cardinal Vaughan’s 
Roman Catholic doctrines of Tran- 
substantiation and the Real Presence. ‘There were Protest- 
tunts by name, said Dr. Varker, who were more 
chievous than honest Roman Catholics. Hew ho perpetrated 
Popery under a Protestant name, and lived in the perpetra- 
tion of his Vopery upon Protestant mcney, was, in his 
view, a thief and a traitor. V. 


declarations as to the 


nis- 
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CRISIS I N MA DAGASCQA R. 


From Photographs supplied by General Willoughbu- 
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CRiIisis I N MADAGASCAR. 


From Photographs supplied by General Willoughby. 
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THE CRISIS IN MADAGASCAR. 
se in intimate relationship with Madagascar have 
it }) turesgq ue and 

fur-away 
dispatch by 
ona special q 
* reason 
nded 


it is difficult 


said mor 


Has ext 


he recognition 
YAanzibar, we 

M idagas ar. 

orate, and have 
under it; but the 
l’rench 
a shadowy 
since the 


recognise it—-l’ranee 


» with thei 
ne mie rely 

shadow V 
ough protectorate, making, 
ind M. de Vilers’ 


t Ilovas decline 


towards t t rit the 


MIssion 
to have 
carries in his 
then it 


the proposals he 
said they will so decline 
mains to be will take. 
Perhaps Madagascar, although she has several 


cet—and it Is 
seen what turn event 
neve 


in the counsels of nations, has 


threatens to 


3 come up 
interesting as she become 


making a single nation 
Ranavalo Queen), the 
Ilence, 
Malagasy, we have got into the 
There 


I’rench 


seems to be 


Of her peoples all 
wer Ranavalomanjaka III. 


ovas are the 


leading and governing unit. 
speaking of the 


bit of I 


merely saying the was, of 
and the 


generally 


Ilovas. 
between the 

vas a and it 
accepted that recently the Hovas have 


ome fighting 
while ago, 
been organ- 
and arming, in view of the possibility of a 


Ising 


extensive struggle. In some measure, at all 
army had the 


English officers, and to the man at the head 


more 
events, the has advantage of the 
teaching of 
Ile is more 

Minister 
and 


husband 


of it very high abilities indeed are ascribed. 

in-chief, for he is the Prime 

more than Minister 
together, for he is the 


than commander 
of Madagascar ; 
mander - in - chief 


of the Queen. In 


Prime com- 


fine, Rainilaiarivony is the native 


RAINILAIARIVONY, PRIME MINIS 
OF MADAGASCAR, AND HUSBAND OF THE QUEEN. 


Government of Madagascar, and has been so these thirty 
years. His son Robonoma is close to him in the adminis- 
tration of the public affairs of 
described as a fairly benevolent monarchy. 

Ranavalo is not the first Queen of Madagascar to whom 
Rainilaiarivony has stood in the position of Prince Consort. 
Out there, it seems to have been advantageous for the 
lremier to marry the Queen he served, so gathering all 
Before combining 
the positions of Prince Consort and Prime Minister, 
Rainilaiarivony had already been married to a lady of a 
Hova family, like himself. By her he had a number of 
children, of whom Robonoma was one, but by his royal 
Rainilaiarivony is the man with 


what somebody has 


the sources of power into his hands. 


alliances he has had none. 
whom M. de Vilers will have to negotiate, and the two have 
met before, for M. de Vilers is no stranger to Madagascar. 


THE 


TER AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


RANAVALOMANJAKA III., QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR. 


Another Frenchman has described Queen Ranavalo as a 
woman of medium height and slender build, with a com- 
plexion somewhat darker than that of the ordinary Hova ; 
rather prominent bones in the lower part of the face, jet- 
black hair, and soft expressive eyes. Ile added that she 
got robes occasionally from Worth, but that mostly she 
preferrcd to wear the national silk shawl, which 
the Malagasy call the ‘‘ lamba.” OF Queen 
Ranavalo and Rainilaiarivony, with Robonoma, 
perhaps, for a third, we hear 
deal, if the 
Madagascar. 
As to the island itself, about a seventh part 
of the land is held by 
English capital, so from 
that point of view there 
exists a decided English 
interest. English, French, 
German, and American 
trade are all represented in 
Madagascar, and probably 
the Americans do the lion's 
the 
especially in the supply of 
cloth to the Malagasy. 
Another phase of our concern 


may expect to 


war-clouds descend in 


a good 


share of business, 


which has been remarked 
upon is ‘the geographical 
position Madagascar occu- 
pies in the 
sea-route by the Cape to 
India and the East—the 
alternative route to the East 
should the Suez Canal ever 
fail as a result of war 
among the Great Powers. 
The contention on this point 
is that in the hands of a 
foreign Power, Madagascar 
would command the route 
by the Cape. Vrom what 
can be gathered, the climate 
of Madagascar, on many 
parts of the coast anyhow, 
is not very suitable to 
Europeans, but in the in- 
terior it is stated to be 
very good indeed. Not much 
been done as yet to tap the natural 
resources of the country, but gold- 


reference to 


has 


has been carried on most 
successfully, and there can be little 
doubt that the island is uncommonly 
rich in a variety of minerals. Sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco are grown—the 
last grows wild, which is very fortu- 
nate for the chewing propensities of 
the Malagasy—and an 
number of cattle, for which jarger 
markets will probably be sought by 
and by, are raised. Asa race the 
Malagasy are spoken favourably of, 
and their superstitious rites are said 


mining 


enormous 
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to have mostly been driven out, thanks in some 
are told, to the efforts of the 
Correspondingly, Madagascar has proved 


measure, we Prime 
Minister. 
a good field for missionary work and the reception 
and the Queen and the 


Minister are both members of the Congregational 


of Christianity, Prime 
Church at Antananarivo, the capital. 

Our portraits are from photographs kindly lent 
W. Dawson, who is intimately identi- 
fied with Madagascar, and who is about to proceed 


by Captain FE. 


to the island again. 


The King of Greece usually makes the best of his 


summer holidays, and this year is no exception to 
the rule. After spending a pleasant time at Copen- 
hagen, King George is breaking his journey home- 
wards at three or four places where dwell his royal 
relatives. It is probable he will visit the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland at Gmunden and the Empress 
l'rederick at Kronberg before setting sail for Athens 
Venice. By-the-way, M. Gennadius, who was 
Greek Minister in this country for some tine, has 


from 


been lately in London 1enewing acquaintance with 
his large circle of friends. 


It used to be sarcastically said that we should never 
have an improvement of the railway system until a 
director was killed. Such a regrettable fatality was 
narrowly averted in the accident which happened to 
the Scotch express early on Oct. 4. There was more 
than one exalted personage in the train, which just 
est aped an even more alarming experience than befell 
it. Lord Hindlip, who is a director of one of the 
leading railway companit 3, two Cabinet Ministers, a 
French Mr. F’. T. Barry, M.P., 
not to mention more than one eminent medical man, 
in the Pullman car. Happily, to 
none of them occurred more than a shaking, but the 
injuries, Of 


Duke and Duchess, 


were passengers 


men on the engine received severe 
course there will be the usual official inquiry, with the 
a detailed report issued some 


usual sequel in months 


after the accident occurred. 

There is a piquant sequel to the story of an adventurous 
American journalist who has recently published a book 
detailing her experiences as a domestic servant and in 
other réles. We have enjoyed her vivacious account from 
the servant's point of view of life below stairs; now the 
mistress who engaged the smart journalist has told the 
her side of the matter. If a edition of 
‘**Campaigns of Curiosity” is issued, it would be amusing 


world second 


if the mistress’s account were incorporated therein, on the 


prin ple of audi alteram partem. 


ROBONOMA, SON OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 
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AUTHORS ON CRITICS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
By a happy inspiration the Jd/er has sent Mr. Burgin te 
ask the authors what they think of their critics. When 


of course one means novelists : no 


The novelists, 


** authors,” 
others,” says the public, ‘‘ need apply.” 
in accordance with the laws of human nature, hold very 
Mr. Besant 
Mr. Grant 
Allen says, ‘‘ As often as not, the man who reviews novels 
So, as often as not, Mr. Besant 
Probably 
and probably, again, the novelist 
the heads of 
novelist afford 


speak- 


one says 


different opinions about their natural enemies. 

says, ‘‘ The critic should be himself a novelist.” 
writes novels too.” gets 
what he desires, and is reviewed by a novelist. 
this overstates the case, 
not one of 
fiction. <A 


write 


who reviews is supreme 


molern successful cannot 
tie time to 
ing by a novelist about a novelist 
One would 
mind what other 
can never be enjoyed, nor is it right that we should enjoy 
it. <A great writer could not censure another great writer's 
book, nor could he, with decency, even ‘‘ hesitate dislike.” 


reviews, and, again, plain 


may be invidious. 


criticism of ‘Tess’? by—never 


but, of course, that pleasure 


revel in a 
master, 


The popular authors could only review each other when 


they were able to bestow unmixed praise. If one may 
judge by the spoken criticism of novelists on novelists, 
such opportunities would rarely occur. We must abandon 
this ideal. Sir Frederick Leighton cannot review Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, and Then are 
novelists to be the critics’ Would not an 
envy appear, or if it did not appear, would it not be 


vice versd. unsuccessful 


unconscious 


suspected ¥ 

Possibly the best reviewer of novels would be the man 
of ample education who, without practice in the art, is 
fond of the art, and has much reading in the pleasant 
Ife could, at least, give comparative 
he could tell us how a 
novel affects him as compared with the tales of the 
undeniable Fielding, Dumas, Hawthorne, Cer- 
vantes, Thackeray, Scott, Miss Austen, Flaubert, Balzac. 


realms of romance. 
reasons for his likes or dislikes; 


masters 


Such a critic would express a cultivated and experienced 
need not be a 


be a novelist. 


dinner a man 
he need not 


judgment. To criticise a 


cook, and to review a novel 
The critical temper is one thing, the creative is another. 
Plenty of good novelists would make very poor critics, 
and the best critics would probably prove execrable 
novelists. An artist, with 
his own method and his own ideal before him. M. 
would not be a good critic of M. Xavier de Montépin; 
nor, perhaps, would Mrs. Ward be an ideal reviewer 
of Miss Braddon, and so on. I remember that an 


when he criticises, does so 


jourget 


THE 
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editor once proposed to A and B, each of them novelists, 
that they should review each other. A declined, he did 
not want that kind of advertisement. What B wanted I 
do not know. I think ‘‘ Barkis was willin’.”’ 

Mr. Besant, and, apparently, Mr. Doyle, hold that the 
Certainly 
men and women like very different kinds of work. But it 
would be hard on a man if Miss Austen, George Eliot, 
Georges Sand, and Miss Burney were excluded from his 


sexes should not review each other's novels. 


critical purview; and, again, how angry would our fair 
novelists be if only their sisters might sit in judgment on 
them! A man would prefer never to be reviewed by a 


woman, but women would be angry if women were their 
only critics. 

Mr. Doyle seems to be pretty well satisfied with lis 
Mr. Grant Allen, both 


‘*substantial justice”’ is 


The sentiment is mutual. 
critic, thinks that 


critics. 
novelist and 
done: ‘‘most reviewing” (of novels) ‘tis done fairly.” 
There are 
on ** The Wrecker” 


the eyes of astonishment and indignation. 
Miss Corelli, on the other hand, sees in criticism of 


occasional examples, such as the Atheneum 
Gf I am not mistaken), which open 
These cases are 
rare, 
romances nothing but incompetence and favouritism. 
including 


She 


*s good enough to mention a few ‘ logrollers,” 


A DAY’S SHOOTING ON THE SHORE OF ALBANIA, 


the peaceful being who pens these lines. The lady seems 
And yet I do not-remember that I 
Do not let her tempt me 


to be vexed. ever 
reviewed this popular author. 
too far. 

Writers can hardly look on the brief notices which are 
Somebody of late 


scattered about the pape rs as criticism. 


penned a dozen lines on ‘‘ The Raiders,” and, in trying to 
condense the plot, clearly proved that he had never read 
the book. but these short 
silly obiter dicta are not criticism. The mystery is, why 
do people write and publish them at all? We have, luckily, 
perhaps a dozen living story-tellers who deserve serious 
treatment, and For th 
some hasty hack drops a few sentences, which are seldom 
ill-natured, but are always futile. When anything really 
appears, the 
rises—a Frog Chorus, 
of ** A Gentleman of 
When a man praises a novel highly, he is commonly held 
to think it a masterpic ce, but that may not be his opinion. 
He is not putting this or that new story on a level with 
‘*Esmond,” or ‘ Pride and Prejudice,” but he is only 
acknowledging his gratitude for three or four happy 
Something much under the rank of a 


The loss was his own; and 


who get it occasionally. rest 


and a chorus 


in praise 


waters are stirred, 
Miss Corelli 


I’'rance,” or whatever it 


good 
nay say 


may be. 


master- 
piece may give him that enjoyment, if he has a healthy 
appetite for fiction. When I that the ginger- 
beer at the Oval is excellent, I am not saying that 


hours. 


say 


NEWS 


it is equal in all respects to the famous and classical 
And, 


luckily, we have now, in addition to vintage novelists, 


vintages; nevertheless, it is admirable ginger-beer. 


plenty of romancers whose ginger-beer is brisk, whole. 
some, cool, and refreshing. Let us, then, who are critics 
proclaim the merits of the tap, especially when we have so 
many samples of bad Hamburg sherry in the market. 

On the whole, compared with other authors, novelists 
No special knowledge of facts is, as a 
But a wretch who writes 


are very lucky. 
rule, needed by their reviewers. 
a book in reviewing which special knowledge is wanted by 
a critic either meets ignorant judges, or a judge who knows 
does, or who can seem to 


much more than the author 


know much more. Such is life, as it often seems to the 


irritable race. 


ALBANIA 


Lend mine eycs 


SHOOTING IN 


Land of Albania, 
On thee, tho 


let mi 


i rugged nurse of savage men! 


Byron's exclamation at sight of the mountainous seacoast 
of that country, where he met with scenes and people 
a half-Oriental barbaric tinge 
echoed by other 


whose romantic aspect gave 


to many of his narrative poems, was 





Benjamin Disraeli, for 
the nineteenth 
likewise Greck, 


somewhat 


travellers—by 
the third 


romunce, 


English young 


one—in decade of 
Albanian 
Arabian 
but we 
yachtsman or desultory tourists who are, in 
the Mediterranean, or naval or anilitary 


century. 
Syrian, and 
out of date, 
have reason to believe that parties of sporting 


and 
romance, may now be 
a leisurely 
way, ‘‘doing” 
officers whose leave permits them to loiter a week or two 
en route to Alexandria or to India, sometimes, after visiting 
Corfu, go ashore for a day’s shooting in that province of 
the Turkish Empire. And those who still think it worth 
while to publish a volume of their experiences and observa- 
tions in foreign lands which Messrs. T. Cook and Sons, and 
the excursion steamers, and the P, and O. have made easily 
accessible, often re ] ort that the Vv found here and there a 
wild beasts 


fair quantity of small game. The monstrous 


of ancient A®tolia and Epirus were killed a long time ago. 


Three Wagner concerts are announced to take place at 
the Queen's Ilall in November. The first two will be 
conducted by Herr Siegfried Wagner, of Bayreuth, and 
the last by Herr Felix Mottl. Miss Marie 
a decided advance in public favour at the 


jrema, who 


made such 
Bayreuth Festival, will appear on two of the evenings, 
and other singers, including Mr. Plunket Greene, have 


been engaged, 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT EXETER. 
The Church 1 for 


vear a congenial resting-place 


Bristol 


ongress has gone west again, anc 


Iexeter. It has been at 


not peneti 


THE 


ind this 


for the time in the city of 
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Atherton, and Trefusis deserve especially to be held in 


grateful memory. 

The civic weleome has not been wanting, and the Mayor 
‘Alderman Domvyille shown that keen interest in the 
welfare of the gathering which, whether the Mayor be 
Churchman or Nonconformaist, 1s universally found. 
The ser- 
mon was preached, 
of course, in the 
Cathedral, wher 
special provision 
had been made 
that all might hea 
many us 
possible see the 
preacher, The cus- 
tom of sending the 


Congress 


has 


how 


Congress 


and as 


members 
in detachments to 
two or three 
churches, inevitable 
on some occasions, 
was here wisely de- 
parted from. The 
Bishop of London 
occupied the pulpit, 
and appropriately 
enough as a former 
Bishop of Exeter, 
who had _ himself 
presided when the 
Congress met at 
Plymouth. The 
Bishop of Exeter's 
presidential address 
gave evidence 
throughout of his 
special lines of in- 
terest, and revealed 
the depth of sin- 
cerity which has 
made hima success- 
ful follower even of 
so remarkable a 





EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
e the sixteenth at the Three Towns in 
But its excursions towards the setting sun have 
in each case had a peculiar interest. During the Bristol 
Congress of 1864, Keble and Pusey were present, and 
shared actively in the debates, while Father Ignatius moved 
the Congress with a new sensation by appearing in his 
monkish raiment. At Bath, in 1873, the 
organised itself on a more secure basis, and appointed as 


sin (‘ongress met 


IS76. 


(Congress 


it perma- 
nent 
tary 


secre- 
Arch- 
d ena con 
Emery, who 
is still in 
offic @. At 
V’lymouth, in 
1876, some 
apprehen- 
R10ns were 
felt at the 
distance from 
London and 
the attitude 
ofthe Bishop, 
but the fears 
for- 
gotten mn a 
successful 


were 


Congress. 
There 
could be no 
more fitting 
place for 
such an 
assembly than the one great English city which, like the 
English Church, has ‘kept its unbroken being and its 
unbroken position throughout all ages.” Athelstan left 
his mark upon the Church at Exeter; Edward the 
Confessor made it the seat of the bishopric; the 
city sheltered Harold's kin against the Conqueror, and 
Ilenrietta Maria six centuries later; it is the city where 
Miles Cover- 
dale and Tre- 
lawney and 
great “ Henry 
of Exeter” 
were Bishops, 
where Regi- 
nald Pole 
was Dean 
before he was 
Cardinal, 
Now it is the 
centre of an 
active Church 
life in a 
diocese which 
com b ines 
problems of 
the remoter 
countryside 
with those of 
the seaport 
and the gar- 
rison town. 
It is a city 
of historic 
renown and permanent interest, which has now shown that 
its Sabeces: tiie qualities are not inferior to those which 
men chiefly associate with newer and less romantic 
surroundings. For probably no Congress has been organ - 
ised with more care for detail than this of Exeter. The 
labours of Archdeacon Sandford, and of Canons Edmonds, 


Photo by Maull and For, Piccadilly. 


Lapy Laura Rippixe. 
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Arcnpracon Sayxprorp. 


prelate as Bishop 
Temple. To hear 
the opening address 
the members gathered in the Victoria Hall; after 
that the interest was divided between three places of 
assembly, to which, for the devotional meeting and the 
closing sermon, by Mr. Welldon, of Harrow, the Cathedral 
must be added. ‘The separation of the three halls was 
inconvenient but inevitable. 

The Congress held twenty-five sessions, and added to 
these labours special gatherings for working men and 
women, as well as excursive dashes into some adjacent 
towns for other popular meetings. If sometimes the 
audiences were small [xeter must not be blamed. 
Congress-goers are a wilful body, and will attend or not 
as the whim may seize them. Of the subjects for dis- 
cussion Education once more occupied much ground. It is 
one of the ‘* hardy annuals” of the Congress programme, 
and is likely to be while its problems continue so closely 
to concern Churchmen. ‘The opening of the debate on 
Elementary Education had fittingly been entrusted to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and, possibly 
with an eye to effect, the committee 
had invited Mr. Athelstan Riley to 
appear. Secondary and higher edu- 
cation was not forgotten, one of the 
Bishop of Durham's sons leading off 
with a paper on the best treatment 
of religious instruction in view of 
the difficulties which in such schools 
must surround it. 

Another ‘‘ hardy annual” came up 
in temperance work and legislation, 
when the Bishop of London and Sir 
B. W. Richardson were assigned the 
places of honour. The growing interest 
in social reform questions was very 
notably apparent. Old-age pensions, 
the housing of the poor, the treat- 
ment of persons receiving parish 
relief, brought up one group of 
specialists; ‘‘ Morals and Politics,” 
‘* Morals and Commerce,” introduced 
another; and ‘*‘ The Ethics of Amuse- 
ments” a third. In a way related to 
these was the interesting inquiry into 
Christian ethics as compared with those 
of other systems, which brought con- 
tributions from such experts as the 
Bishop of Colombo, Dr. Pope, the 
Rey. F. A. P. Shirreff, and Pro- 
fessor Stanton; and the examination 
of Christian doctrine in its relation 
to indifference, agnosticism, and kin- 
dred opinions. In personalities this 
was one of the most interesting plat- 
forms of all, for it included Mr. KR. H. 
Hutton and Canon Body, with three 
‘rising’ young men in Mr. Alexander, 
of the Temple Church, Mr. Winning- 
ton - Ingram, of the Oxford House, 
and Mr. Ronald Bayne, Canon Barnett’s 
old curate and successor at White- 
chapel. A Church which 
shirked Biblical criticism would feel 
that it had lost an opportunity. At 
Exeter they went upon the * happy 
family” principle, combining the 
Bishop of Gibraltar, Canon Driver, 
Professor Ryle, Professor Sanday, 
and the Rev. J. J. Lias.. Questions 
of ecclesiastical organisation, minutely 
subdivided, brought up Chancellor 
Dibdin on the parson’s freehold and 
the Patronage Bill; the Bishopof Peter- 
borough and a galaxy of dignitaries on 


( ‘ongress 


the Cathedral; Professor Ince, Chancellor Worlledge, Canon 
Newbolt, and others on clerical reading and learning; Lord 
Cross upon endowments; and a group of specialists upon 
our relations 

with other 

( hur he S and 

religious 

bodies. Of 

course, the 

Army and 

Navy were 

not for- 

gotten, and 

equally ‘of 

course, 
women’s 
work was 
discussed. 
Il mnology 
with the en- 
cyclopredic 
Mr. Julian as 
guide) was a 
fitting 
ject 


diocese 


sub- 
for a 

pre- 
sided over by 
one of the 
sweetest of 
Anglican hymn-writers; and church music kept it com- 
pany, with the advantage of Sir John Stainer’s presence. 
At Exeter, by-the-way, there was an increasing tendency 
to recognise the value of women’s opinions, and the 
Ww i 8s d oO In 
of allowing 
women to 
state them. 
Another 
point which 
ought not to 
escape recog - 
nition wus 
the self- 
denying way 
in which 
many of the 
chet clergy 
of the diocese 
kept them- 
selves in the 
background, 
andaddressed 
themselves to 
secure an 
open field 
for their 
guests. In 
this, the 
leading 
laity of the diocese, the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, Sir 
John Kennaway, and many more, as cordially lent their 
aid. Devonshire hospitality abounded, and if Exeter is 
not remembered as one of the largest Congresses, it should 
at least in time to come have the fragrance proper to one 
of the most pleasant. 


Photo by J. Bre 


Caxon Epmonps. 


Photo by J. A. Dray 


Canon Hammonp. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL: THE CHOIR LOOKING EAST. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


NGLISHMAN 


Oreanvel il 
r 1 le e Minister 
Foreign Affairs at the be ond Republic, 
found | 
ng } the expe- 
ed Ainba 
July ru 
extent they did, the Marrasts 
ve allowed them to take thei 


for their own advyen- 


rtine ould only 
and downright 
He chose the 

sald, ** 1s 
nonentity 
these 
but the 


is in the 


sure 


wis i 

e of the corps diplomatique. 
me through N iples went to 
vdoi What sort of reception did you 
he asked ‘fio you think 1 trouble 
kind of folk ¥”’ wes the answer. When 
tory he * Do you see now 
appoint a downright nonentity 7 A 
inevitably gone to see the King 


have po 
which the other has left 


sIrilie dl 
ration 


sin the diplomatic service of the 
own estimation thev all could 
rive t lesson ‘ Iie | ileyrands, the Guizots. the 
Metternichs of the past, and the fast-succeeding Ministers 
at the Quai d'Orsay have been virtually compelled to take 
em at their own value. ‘** Nature imtended me to be a 
d plomatist Sit me of the elder Dumas’ heroes. ‘ If 
that be the replies his interlocutor, ‘‘ we had bette 
opening in the diplomatic 
possible. I was under the impression that diplomatic skill 
is to a certain extent a matter of hard study and experience. 
You say it is matter of instinct, and that it cannot be 
taught. You ought to know, for you claim to be a heaven 
born diplomatist, so I am willing to believe you.” The scene, 
which at the first blush appears to be a burlesque one, has 
been enacted during the last twenty-three years not once, 
but scores of times, at the Il6tel des Affaires Etrangéres, 
with the result that there has been a terrible consumption 
of Ainbassadors during the Third Republic, especially ot 
Ainbassadors to the Court of St. James's. The Baron de 
Courcel is the fortieth French Ambassador to England 
the first Revolution: Lord Dufferin is the eleventh 
English Ambassador to France since that date. Nearly 
one-third of those French have and 
gone since Sept. 4, 1870. 


Cue 


tyou an career as s00nTl as 


Sines 


Ambassadors come 


I will avoil mentioning names as far as possible, for an 
Ambassador, whether gone or present, 1s entitled to r¢ spect 
International etiquette has prescribed this; hence I will 
not institute invidious comparisons us to their degree of 
incapacity, for nearly all were mediocrities. Had they 
been nonentities, not half the harm would have been done. 
They were almost entirely ignorant of the “ new diplomacy,’ 
and the only lesson the ** old diplomacy” had taught them 
was the piling-up of reports. 


‘Tlow do you manage to send a report by every mail?” 
asked Prince Metternich (the fumous one) of Ambassador 
i:lliot, nearly a hundred years ago, when the latter repre- 
sented England at the Court of Frederick William II. of 
Prussia. ‘‘ Nothing is easier, provided you know the 
trick,” was the answer. ‘If 1 happen to hear something 
which I fancy will interest my Government, I draw up a 
report. If 1 hear nothing I invent my news, and con- 
tradict it in my next dispatch. In that way I am never 
short of matter.” 


Nowhere are the archives of the Ministries more 
jealously guarded than in France. ‘The great Victor 
Cousin had the greatest difficulties thrown in his way 
when he wanted to consult documents relating to 
Louis XLII. Sir James Mackintosh was not permitted to 
carry away the extracts he made in 1815, and Talleyrand 
had forcibly to interfere in favour of the historian. And 
yet there is nothing easier, provided oue knows the way, 
than to get a surreptitious glimpse of most important or 
pseudo-important documents. Personally, I have seen at 
jeast a hundred of those documents, supposed to be of 
the utmost value. They were long rigmaroles about 
Ireland of the Ambassador of whom the late Lord Gran- 
ville remarked that he saw no impropriety in the 
Ambassador's discussing French affairs with him. They 
turned out to be would-be graphic accounts of the 
sports and pastimes of England, and so forth, of another 
Ambassador, &c. 


The Baron de Courcel is not the likely man to make 
such mistakes or to seek a bubble reputation by such 
means. For once in a way the guiding spirits at the Quai 
d'Orsay have got hold of the right man in the right place. 
Ife is almost as chary of his writings as of his speech. but 
the reader must not infer that M. de Courcel is taciturn 
When one can him to talk he is a 

causeur; when one can get him to 
write, his communications are little masterpieces of 
classical, undefiled French. He is, moreover, most 
sympathetic to England, but by no means in the way 
his predecessor but one was accused of being sympathetic. 
M. ™ Courcel has been brought up in the grand old school 
of diplomacy. His grandfather was Talleyrand’s solicitor ; 
his influence procured for his son an appointment as 
attaché when Talleyrand came to England in the early 
thirties, and the healthy traditions—healthy in spite, 
yerhaps, of their supposed duplicity —have been transmitted 
by word of mouth to the son. 


get 


de parti pris. 
most delightful 


himself in wredicam witl vard to the 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
rtions for t lepa f i be essed to the Chess Edit 
Manchester The time taken by one player must not be more 
yur for twenty move He can take tifty-five minutes for the 
e if he likes, but the other nineteen moves must be made in the 
mining five minutes 
y Now The real childishness belongs to the critic who affirms without 
knowledge, and comments without consideration. 1. K to Q 4th will not 
do for Problem No. 2635 
na.—You have 
lack for his second m 
Hrywoono ‘Newcastk 
We have carefully considered all the positions of your four- 
annot publish it 


seen the pitfall, but stumbled on level ground. If 
ve play the King, where is mate given ! 


Games and problem most acceptable. 


t regret we « 


Desances.—No. 1 
either IP takes 


is accepted, No. 2 seems hopelessly wrong, 


Kt we see no solution 
yields 


Q takes P nother solution to your problem. 


, and many others are informed there is no mistake in 
tlack’s reply of P becomes a Kt stops all their pro- 
e Prontem No. 2628 received from M V Sririvasa 
re Provin of No. 2629 from Dr A R V Sastry 
} from Charles Wagner (Vienna ; of No. 2634 from 
Captain J A Challice Great Yarmouth), Charles 
Wagner Vienna , W E Thompson, J 8 Wesley, T W Guérin (Guernsey), 
John MeRobert (Crossg . © Buteher, jun jotesdale), J Bailey 
Newark , J D Tucker werd ,J TO (Clapham, and Thomas Butcher 


Cheltenham 


of No. 2 
Whitley 


reer Son or P tem No. 2635 received from E E H, Shadforth, 
W P Hind, J D Tucker (Leeds), W Mackenzie, J Dixon, E Louden, 
Fidelitas, Mrs Kelly (of Kel'y), Martin F, Father MeCabe (Glasgow , 
W David (Cardiff), Rev J Jackson, Sorrento, Edward J Sharpe, M Burke, 
Fr Fernando Glasgow , R Worters Canterbury), F Anderson, H Rodney, 
Henry © Ford Wimbledon), J W Scott (Newark), G T Hughes (Athy), 
W It Raillem, F Waller (Laton), J Hall, W RB (Plymouth), T Roberts, 
Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth, E G Jungerich (Paris, Dr. F St, L, Desanges, 
Bruno Feist (Cologne , H S&S Brandreth, Oswald Mayall, C D (Camber- 
wel Admiral Brandreth, R H Brooks, G Douglas Angas, C Butcher 
ju k. Perugini, G Joicey, and H B Hurford. 


( 


mLem No. 2634 ty F. R. Girviss. 
BLACK 
Any move 


Vuire 
1. Bto Q 6th 
Mates ac 














WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in thr moves, 


CHEOS IN GERMANY 

Game played in the Leipsic Tourney between Messrs, § VER 

Gucen® Thin Ope 

work (Mr. L 
3. B takes Kt 

4. Kt to K 5th 

) 


and L 
ning.) 

BLACK (Mr 
P takes B 
B takes P 
Kt takes Kt 
P to B 3rd 
Kt takes P 


wire (Mr. L Mr. 8 


>to Q ith 
to K ard 
to Q 3rd 

Kt to Q 2nd 

P to Q B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 

P to K B 4th B to K 2nd 

Y Srd, leaving more scope 

mu King's 


BLACK 
P to Q Ath 1 
Kt to K B3rd 1 
P to K 3rd 15. P takes B 
1 
1 


P to B 4th Q to R 5th 


7. P to Kt 6th 


The last few moves have all been forces 


R to B 2nd 
P to Kt 4th 
K to B sq 


18. Q takes Kt 
19. Bto K fri 
. 20. Castles (Q R 
Castles 21. P to Q Sth 


cml move 


We prefer B to 

fry Ki which may be required 

side for defensive purposes, 

7. Kt to R 3rd 
8. Kt to Kt 5th 
A move of but little value if properly 

met, as the Kt cannot remain he.e, aud 

would have to re.ire altima els 21. : axe ath 
a P to K R2rd | 22 to Q Kt 4th . 
9 PtoKR4th P takes P 23. R to R 7th B to Kt 2nd 

10. K P takes P Q to Q 3rd If mye i = to qechany 

° 5 the rep s i 

Q to Bnd, and ifQ Kt to B srd, Kt to sen "ona ioreing a win in 

K & 4th, followed by B to Q 3rd. would ~.3 

have given a strong attack on the King’s 

side Pawns | 24. Bto B Sth (ch 

QKttoB3rd P takes Kt Must. If K to Kt sq 

A blunder that destroys his game. The | ™4tes In two more moves 

Kt should have been lef alone 2). R takes Kt P t to B sq 

12. R P takes P Kt to K Sth 126. Q R to R sq Resigns. 


further strengthening 


P takes P 

Q to K 3rd 
Queens by 

! » Kt Sth 

threatening mate 

any cas 

K to K sq 

R to R 8h, and 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
The following game between Messrs. H. L. Favror and J. McConxert was 
awarded the brilliancy prize in the New Orleans Club Tourney. 


(Centre Counter Gambit 


wire (Mr. F.) srack (Mr. MeC, 
1. P to K 4th P to Q 4th 
15. P to Q 4th 


This gambit serves to avoid any early 
attack by Whi.e, who, however, has the It was of importance now to attack the 
aivantage of a better game for some few | King’s position by P to K Kt 4th 

ii iol ae 15 P to Q R ith 

2. P take: P Q takes P Mack, it will be noticed rroceeds at 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd Q to Q R 4th o tu take advantage of White's dilatory 


. ics, and soon carries the position in fie 
uy eafely retire t 


B to B 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to B ard 
P to K 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. M 
K R to K sq 


waite (Mr. F. 
14. Castles (Q R 


Or the Queen m 


4. Kt to K B 2rd 
5. B to B ith 
P to Q 3rd 
B to Q 2nd 
8. P to Q R rd 
A weak move Black is given—what is 
allimportant to him—time to develop his 
picees. Castling was the correct play 
B to Q 3rl 
Q to B 2nd 
Q takes Kt 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 
P to K R 3rd 
Castles (K R 


»Q sq. 
P to Q Kt ith 
P to Kt 5th 
P takes P 
R takes B 
Q to Q 4th (ch) 
R to R sq 
Q to R 7th (ch 
Kt to K 5th 
Kt to B 6th, and 

wins. 
there is an immedia'« 


3. K to Kt sq 
7. Bto R 2nd 
P takes P 

9. B to Q 2nd 
. K takes R 

L1. K to Kt sq 
2. Bto K 3rd 
K to B aq 

Kt to Q 2nd 


9. Kt to K 4th 
10. Kt takes B (ch 
11. B to B Syd 

12. P to K R 3rd 
13. Q to K 2nd 


If P takes Kt 
and any other move 
reedingly gual finish, but 
red a little assistance in bringing it 


The North Brixton and Brixton Chees Clubs have been amalgamated, 
and, thus united, should play a strong game. The club has entered for the 
iondon Chess League competition (B Division), as well as for the Surrey 
County Chess Association Trophy competition. Dr. Dunstan was elected 
president for the season 1891-00, 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 


FEN WICK-MILLER. 


THE 

BY MRS. 

I doubt if we get as much praise as we deserve for our sense 
in costume, we women of to-day. Winter after winter, the 
most sensible and practical dresses appear for walking and 
other general uses, and all attempts on the part of the 
dressmakers to introduce styles that would encumber and 
distress are baffled by the quiet resolution of women 
not to adopt them. Three winters there was an 
effort to bring in trains for walking-dresses ; the following 
season we were threatened with crinoline by a powerful 
section of the costume-making world—not that they really 
admired it, but that it is to the interest of the astute 
persons who, as a_ business, concern themselves with 
(ress to make alterations as complete and distinctive 
as possible. Both these attempts at changing the sensible 
existing plan of women’s dress for everyday wear failed 
completely, and no happier result of the generally 
increased bodily activity and independence of action of 
our sex could be developed. I am glad to be able to 
report for the coming winter that the fashions are as 
sensible in all main points as for several past seusons. 
The skirts of tailor dresses clear the ground, and are 
generally plain, though some are slightly draped. The 
goring is very moderate, so that the skirts are not unduly 


ago, 


heavy. 

A band of narrow fur round the foot is popular, and 
bands of braid a little higher up, say, about the ankle, are 
also seen; but, as often as not, there is no trimming on 
the cloth or tweed skirt that is to encounter the mud or the 
rough stones. Smarter tailor dresses are braided by hand 
extensively. Braid passementerie is put on in points from 
the waist downwards, generally stopping before reaching the 

ot, and bands of narrow fur edging are in the same way 
applied down the seams or lengthwise between them on 
skirts in plain tweeds. The bodices of these tailor dresses 
are often rather much braided, and military ‘‘ frogging ”’ is 
coming in again. Thus, for instance, a gown of black serge 
has a bodice cut off at the waist-line, with a vest of powder 
blue cloth inserted and hussar frogs in black braid set 
down the front, the cords passing across the blue, with the 
orthodox barrel buttons fastening the exact centre. Another 
is in dark grey face cloth with a small band of light grey 
cloth forming a trimming round the bottom and also 
showing as a narrow vest, the light grey being in each 
position edged with a series of detached patterns in narrow 
black braid, each shaped like a shepherd's crook, lying 
slopingly on the darker cloth and away from the lighter one. 
Ina brown fancy tweed gown, black braid is placed flatly on 
to simulate a zouave, and a little ‘‘ curly-cue” pattern is 
apparently put round further to outline its shape, while the 
vest apparently revealed between is of a paler brown face 
cloth fastened down with tiny jet buttons. The sleeves of 
these tailor dresses are not so exaggerated as for visiting 
gowns, and are generally coat-shaped, fitting close below 
the elbow and full above; often, however, the puffed top 
is seen, 

lor smart visiting and evening dresses no_ better 
models could be described than are to be seen on 
Drury Lane stage, as is naturally the case when the best 
houses in London are allowed carte blanche to dress good- 
looking ladies. Such a gown as that worn by Lady 
Desborough at the military ball is so costly as to be out of 
the question for ordinary dress allowances. It is a low-cut 
Princess frock of black satin, completely covered in net 
embroidered by hand very closely in lines with glittering 
jet sequins, so that it sparkles with every movement, and, 
though black, holds the centre of the stage amid the 
bright uniforms of the men and the crowd of other 
fine gowns. Mrs. John Wood's dress in the same 
scene is a delicate lavender satin, the trained skirt cut 
up at intervals in vandykes to show inserted silver 
embroidered lisse, trimmed with clusters of yellow roses 
at the edge. The low-cut bodice is trimmed with a 
sort of beit of the silver embroidery, in vandykes, the 
points reaching to the décolletage, and bands of yellow roses 
as epaulettes; the fly-away puffed short sleeves are inde- 
scribable, but should be noted. Excellent as an illustration 
of smart simplicity is Miss Alma Stanley's ball-dress 
of white moiré, exactly fitting and long-trained, but 
trimmed only with loops of silver sequins outlining the 
‘*waterings,” while the bedice has one sleeve of satin 
and one of chiffon. An excellent visiting gown is 
Miss Beatrice Lamb's of pale green face cloth, the skiit 
plain, the bodice a three-quarter coat, having let in at the 
sides and the exact back pointed pieces of white satin 
covered with ecru guipure, this trimming outlined with 
narrow jet passementerie, and three big jet buttons finish- 
ing off each of the long narrow tails of the coat at the back. 

It isa token of the interest in everything that apper- 
tains to women at present that the Grafton Gallery has 
been crowded all the dull season, and that the interest in 
the ‘‘ Fair Women,” whose pictured presentments are 
there displayed, remains still so great that the directors 
have rearranged the show, and are going to keep it open 
till the end of November. If any of my readers have not 
seen it, I strongly advise them not to miss it. Here are 
the likenesses of a whole throng of women whese names 
are as familiar to us, though they have long passed from 
‘* these voices” to ‘* peace,” as are the names of any of the 
women of to-day. So varied are the histories, so singularly 
unlike the obvious characters of all these women 
queens and favourites of kings, actresses and professional 
beauties, mothers with their children, and young girls in 
their innocence—-so varied, though intellect as such is not 
represented at all, that one wonders afresh at the silliness 
of the people who talk of ‘‘ Woman ” as an entity instead of 
recognising the imfinite varieties of humanity in the one as 
in the other sex. Some of the portraits are a surprise ; for 
instance, the intellect and calmness in the face of Madame 
de Pompadour, as remarkable as her wonderfully fine 
dressing. Surprising, too, and showing how much more 
important are manner, ‘‘ magnetism,” and ‘style’ than 
mere features, is the positive plainness of many so-called 
** beauties.” One will never judge many of these fair 
women and their stories in quite the same lhght after seeing 
their looks as before. The miniatures and the lace and the 
ancient embroideries are a remarkable show; in short, to a 
woman who cares for all things womanly it is a most 
fascinating exhibition. 
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“ENJOYED BY MILLIONS.” 
TEA MERCHANTS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, TEAM RCHANTS TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. TEA MERCHANTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


NN 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


tue BEST TEA in tue WORLD 


FIRST HAND, 


EFFECTING AN IMMENSE SAVING IN Cost. 


i {Jew 1/8 un 6 in 1/9 in 51.3 


of a Thoroughly ofr Greet Strength and The May Pickings, Highly recommended as 
Quality. Good Tea. Fine Quality. covered with Bloom. a most delicious Tea. 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, CARRIAGE PAID. 


SUPPLIED TO BETWEEN 700 and 800 HOTELS, dG., 
ani to HOSTS of CUSTOMERS, including the 


> HIGHEST FAMILIES & LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 


IN THE LAND! 


The Tea Trade Revolutionised, 
and Old-Fashioned Prices 
~~ Exploded. 


WRITE for SAMPLES and Book on Ter, forwarded 
Free. BUT, BETTER STILL, send TRIAL ORDER: 
you will be ASTONISHED at the AMAZING VALUE, 
and your future custom will be 
UNFAILINGLY SECURED. 


=_- The-e is no more trouble in LES mcrae esta ell 
obtaining these Teas than in eolb. C - 
buying from the ordinary Re‘ai'er. 20-Ib. Canister. 


You have simply to send your order by post, and 
on the day following receipt of same the Teas you 
select are delivered at your own Doors anywhere in 
the Kingdom CARRIAGE PAID. They are packed 
in useful Canisters or Chests without any charge 
You have absolutely nothing more whatever to pay 
beyond the prices quoted. You will find the 
DELICIOUS QUALITY and flavour to be even 
beyond your expectations; your CUP OF TEA will 
be the LUXURY OF THE DAY; and you will 
wonder why you have not dealt with the United 
Kingdom Tea Company years ago! 

THE PRICES, TOO, ARE ABOUT ONE-THIRD 

LESS THAN THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 














FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, 


The U.K. TEA CO. have Syeec'al Arrangements 
with the Customs Authoritics, and with forwarding 
Agents, for dixpatclixg their Teas, under Bond, to 
any part of the World, at Rates which include all 
Charges for Packing, Bonding, Shipping, Insurance, 
Foreign Duty, and Carriage to Destination. Customers 
abroad thus ordering have absolutely nothing more @ 
whatever to pay beyond these Special Rates quoted on [Ric 
Foreign Price-List, sent post free on application. rs 








EVERYONE who knows the Luxury 
of a Delicious Cup of Tea deals 
with the 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 


j - (Limited), 
= <a t. ° Wa) al Ma al “J \" a ‘ 
All Packages invariably bear, as 1 Guarantee of Quality, the United Kingdom Tea Company’s 21, MINC ING LAN E, LON DON, E.C. 
Registered Trade Mark, as above. 
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WILLS AND 
dated July 20, 1889), with two codicils (dated 
1893, and May 31, 1894), of Mr. Edward 
Hollingworth Penfold, of Winchester, who died on 
July 24 at Bournemouth, was prove 27 by 
General William Charles Forrest, C.B., the surviving 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £79,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to the 
Vi il and « pure iwarde ns of the parish of Loos , Kent, to 
suite the income among such poor 

its of the said parish not receiving 


BEQUESTS. 


The will 
sept. 28, 


™ pt 


t: 2OO guineas 
Maidstone), the 
’ Daughters (Bath), the Hospital 
Heath he National Life-Loat 
vilur Anne’s Society, the 
ind Epileptic (Queen's 
ed Kingdom Beneficent Association ; 
Ophthalimi Hospital Maidstone 
spital, the Bonchurch Convalescent 
ion with the Royal Hants - County 
ex County Hospit il Brighton), the 
ition (Brompton), the Cancer Llospital 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
Propagation of the Gospel, the 
jenevolent Fund, the Royal Agricultural 
ion, St. John’s School for Sons of 
Asvlum for Soldiers’ Widows, 
ghters’ Lome (Ilampstead); and fifty 
Brighton and Ilove Dispensary, and 
m Infirmary for Diseases of the 
] aey duty. He also bequeaths all his 
ind ornamental china to his brother-in- 
life, and then to Colonel 


il shall sele 


neral Ifospit il 


t 
of St. 
l 


late, preture 

* General W. C,. Forrest, for 
Thomas Ileathcote Stisted: and considerable legacies to 
cousins and other relatives, servants and others. The 
residue of his pe rsonal estate he gives to General Forrest ; 
and all his real estate he devises to Colonel T. LL. Stisted 
and his heirs. 

The will (dated June 14, 1894) of Mr. Frederick 
Christopher Blackiston, of Reigate, wine and spirit 
merchant, who died on June 16, at Brighton, was proved 
on Sept. 27 by William Mdward Blackiston, the brother, 
and John Merrick Head, the executors, the value of the 
pe rsonal estate amounting to over £54,000. The testator 
bequeaths £50 to the Reigate and Redhill Cottage 
Hospital; £5000, upon the trusts of the settlement of 
his sister, Mrs. Clara Charlotta Carter; and considerable 
bequests to nephews, others, and 
legucies to persons who are or have been in his service. 
Che residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his 
brother, William Edward Blackiston. 

The will (dated Oct. 7, 1889), with two codicils (dated 
March 9 and Sept. 7, 1893), of Mrs. Isabella Crostield, of 
5, Kensington Palace Gardens, who died on July 29 at 
Folkestone, was proved on Oct. 1 by Arthur Crostfield, 


nieces, godson, and 


THE 


LONDON 


Joseph John Crosfield, anl Vrancis Hugh Lee, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £48,000. The testatrix bequeaths her jewellery 
to her grandchildren Dorothea Nicholson and George 
Nicholson ; her plate, furniture, and effects to her daughter 
Mrs. Amy Letitia Nicholson; £10,000 to her son-in-law 
Charles Norris Nix holson : and £200 to her executor, Mr. 
I’. H. Lee. ‘The residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves, upon trust, for the children or reimoter issue of her 
daughter as she shall by deed or will appoint. 

The will (dated July 31, 1894) of Mr. Robert Pearson 
Brereton, of 130, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, who died 
on Sept. 1, was proved on Sept. 27 by Mrs. Anna Margaretta 
Brereton, the widow, and Cuthbert Arthur Brereton and 
Robert Vearson Brereton, the nephews, the executors, the 
value of the personal value amounting to upwards of 
£40,000. The testator gives his household goods, furniture, 
and effects to his wife; and there are one or two other 
bequests. All his real estate and the residue of his personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widow- 
hood; and in the event of her marrying again he gives her 
the use of 140, Gloucester Terrace, for life, and £2000 to 
be laid out in the purchase of an annuity. The ultimate 
resilue is to be divided between John Lloyd Brereton, 
Wilham Robert John Brereton, Cuthbert Arthur Brereton, 
Robert Pearson Brereton, and Elizabeth Anna Brereton, 
the five children of his sister, Elizabeth Ann Brereton. 

The will (dated Feb. 26, 1874), with seven codicils, of 
Mrs. Eliza Ann Forster, widow of the late Mr. John 
lorster, of Palace Gate Ifouse, Kensineton, who died on 
Aug. 8, was proved on Sept. 29 by Sir Joseph William 
Chitty, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £21,000. The testatrix leaves 
all the real and personal estate which she has power to 
dispose of to the executors of her husband's will, to blend 
and go with his estate, and the residue of her property not 
otherwise disposed of, to her nieces, Fannie Crosbie and 
Maria Crosbie. There are numerous legacies, pecuniary 
and specific, to relatives, friends, and servants. Mr. 
Forster, by his will, bequeathed his library of printed 
and other books, manuscripts, and autographs, and the 
paintings, pictures, drawings, and engravings as per a 
schedule annexed thereto, on the death of his wife, to the 
Department of Science and Art incorporated by Royal 
Charter on certain conditions; and Mrs. Forster now gives 
the portrait of Lord Lytton, Governor-General of India, 
by Millais, and the portrait of her husband, by C. E. 
Verugini, to the Department of Science and Art, to go 
with her husband's collection. By the death of his wife, 
legacies under Mr. Forster's will to two daughters and the 
sister-in-law of Charles Dickens, to several members of 
the Chitty family and others, become payable. 

The will (dated Oct. 5, 1893) of Miss Jane Aked, of 
Kershaw Ilouse, Luddenden, Halifax, Yorkshire, who died 
on Aug. 17, was proved on Sept. 26 by William Henry 
Boocock and John Ambler, the executors, the value of the 
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personal estate amounting to over £18,000. The testatrix 
gives her furniture and effects to her sister Ellen Aked, 
and leaves all her real estate and the residue of her personal 
estate, upon trust, for her said sister for life. At her sister's 
death she bequeaths £1000, to be called ‘ Aked’s Trust,” to 
be invested and the income applied, at Christmas or Mid- 
summer, for the benefit of the deserving poor of that part 
of the township of Midgley residing at or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. of Booth as the minister and deacons of 
Booth Independent Chapel may select, preference being 
given to spinsters. As to the ultimate residue of her 
property, she leaves two fifths (less £500 to be held, upon 
trust, for her niece Alice Gertrude Caw) to her nephew 
Milne Milne; and three fifths, upon trust, for 
Killen Wilders for life, and then for her two 


Samuel 
her niece 
daughters. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Charles Cholmeley Dowling, 
of 13, Eaton Square, who died on June 27, have been 
proved by Mrs. Lavinia Dowling, the widow and _ svle 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
AS8S9S8. 

The will of Mr. Henry John Borrow, of Mashonaland, 
South Africa, in the employ of the British South Africa 
Company, who died on Dec. 4 on the north bank of the 
Shangani River, Matabililand, was proved on Sept. 15 by 
the Rey. Henry John Borrow, the father, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £7836. 

The will of Mr. Hugh Fraser, her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan, who 
died at Tokio on June 4, was proved on Sept. 27 by Mrs. 
Mary Fraser, the widow and sole executrix, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £5673. 


ART NOTES. 
The Photographic Salon, which holds its annual exhibi- 
tion at the Dudley Gallery, not only aims at a higher 
artistic level than the more technical society, but it 
encourages especially novelties, no matter how audacious. 
Among these latter, Mr. Alfred Maskell’s experiments 
in ‘* Local Development,” and Mr. Rowland Briant’s 
silhouettes are the most striking—the former when most 
successful, as in the ‘* Road by the Mere” (43), with the 
bright light breaking through the black clouds, being 
almost Rembrandtesque in its result; while the latter 
reproduces, but with a very different degree of accuracy 
(83, 84), the appearance of the old-fashioned scissor- 
cut black paper silhouettes, which are the only portraits 
many possess to recall their remoter ‘‘ forbears.” These, 
however, are by no means the most attractive exhibits 
on the walls. Possibly the realists will expect to find 
photography support their theories of art, but it will 
perhaps be more difficult to persuade the Impressionists 
that in the same art they will find the highest justi- 
fication of their treatment of nature. Such works es 
Mr. L. C. Bennett’s ‘* First Gleam” (18); Mr. Rowland 
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SLUIMAN SONS. Op \ ey aed 
* SLOUCH * o. , 
ENCLAND. ~ EMANY. J 
For Sprains, Curbs, and Splints when forr.ing 
For Over-reaches, Chapped Heels, Wind Galls 
For Rheumatism in Horses. 
For Sore Throats and Influenza. 
For Broken Knees, Bruises, Capped Hocks. 
For Sore Shoulders. Sore Backs. 
For Sprains, Cuts, Bruises in Dogs. 
For Cramp in Birds. 

Indispensable in any stable, but especially in 
the stable of a Master of Hounds. 
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_ Si JOHN BENNETT, Lro.. 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 


" 99 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
VINOLIA | i) CLOCKS. ; 


Lower than ever, 











JEWELLERY 


A Large and Elegant 


] yp . Stock of 
% Sim Joum eumere uve a \\ every Description. 
| | hi Vi SILVER WATCHES 
| | HH | from £2. 
hl a GOLD WATCHES 


from £5. 10 £10 
LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 


JHE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE vee <2 PNR 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, Sa gue aN’... COLD c HAINS 
With Chronometer Balance and , 
jewelled in thirteen actions, In 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced, Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, £12. 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 





LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
‘= £E . Perfect for time, beauty, and 
» LONDON DEPOT b>" / sy ws @ workmanship. With plain 
UND Ro ci LoncoN ‘eS Lo ‘; } polished or richly engraved 
ji 4 18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
Jewelled, strong Crystal 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 

tight. 








VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS.-— Premier, 6d.; Toilet, 1s., ; 
_, 9 .. . + o | bh yi Tai Illustrated Catalogues 
ls. 6d., 2s. 6d.; Vestal, 2s, | ey tae ll Post Free. 
TIN , — eins ; - - PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES.— Premier, 1s.; Toilet, 2s.; LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
Vestal, 3s. HALF-CHRONOMETERS. to £250. 


In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- Arms and Inscriptions A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS [PLATE 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, emblazoned to order. HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 


if T 7 17° . . lal wlished or richly engraved, timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, 
\ I N( LTA CREA M (for Face Spots, Skin Irritation, &e.) 1s. 9d. H han finely ‘eel Bonn cote Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- in mais 18-« ¥ net with oneatens on hy 
Chronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned, 
VINOLIA POWDER (for Redness, Roughness, &c.) 1s. 9d. 


adapted for all climates, by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT, ILTvD., 
——- me Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturers, 65, Cheapside, London. 
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Guaranteed for 25 Years Pel-cico Bateto-Dish, with Movable Honile 





without the Silver wearing off. 


PSS 158 ro 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
comvniwsectcenict... 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


1} pints 
2} pints 4 uv (Facing the Mansion House). 
2} pints 
Handsomely Fluted “ Queen Anne ” Afternoon Tea-Set 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. in Prince's Plate, £4 58.; Sterling Silver, £6 1Us. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 





Crumb-Scoop, thick Ivory Handle, Chased Blade. Prince’s Plate, £1 15s. Z YZ SS 
Sterling Silver, £4, : 1, ~ 
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Eterling Silver Child's Mug, Sterling Silver TeaCaddy, with 
£2 5s. richly chased Panels, 4} in. high 


‘ i Sanne? ' : , Beautifully Saw-pierced and Engraved 
ey in Primes 8 Plate, £1 1s. Sterling Silver Sweetmeat Dish, Revolving Soup-Tureen, with Fluted Cover, in Prince’s Plate, pein Grape-S inn oo — 
Sterling Silver, £3 3s. £1 15s. 5s. Prince's Plate, £1 25, Sterling Silver, £2 5s. 
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GOLF CAPES. 


Autumn and Winter Weights, in various 
shades of Tweed, with Voloured Plaid Backs, 
with Hood and Straps to cross chest. 


17/6 & 21/- 


Hair Cloth Cape, with 
Plain Coloured Backs, 


35/6. 
PATTERNS of Cloth POST FREE on ap- 
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Is a patented article, and is made in new and 
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LIPTON IN THE JAM TRADE. 


LIPTON’S 
DELICIOUS HIGH-CLASS JAMS, JELLIES, AND BOTTLED FRUITS 


Can now be obtained at all his Branches throughout the Kingdom. 


LIPTON 


Being a sarge Fruit Grower in Kent (the Fruit Garden of England), 


CUSTOMERS 


Can rely on getting Jams and Jellies made from 


FRESHLY GATHERED ENGLISH FRUITS. 


The Secret how Lipton’s Jams and Jellies are superior to all others—They are made in his own Preserve Works the same day as 
the Fruits are gathered, thereby retaining the rich, delicious flavour of the newly gathered whole fruit. 


ELOUSE WIVES 


IIave no need now to trouble making Jams and Jellies, when equal in every respect to home-made can be purchased from 


LiIF_ xc oO IW at Popular Prices. 


The following kinds can now be had: STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACKCURRANT, APRICOT, REDCURRANT, GREENGAGE, DAMSON, 
PLUM, RASPBERRY AND REDCURRANT, RASPBERRY AND GOOSEBERRY, GOOSEBERRY JAM AND JELLY. 


LIPTON, FRUIT GROWER, KENT. “ii: 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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OBITUARY. Vicar of Hambridge, near Taunton, and a writer on ritual- 
DUKE OF SOMERSET istic controversy, on Sept. 30, aged seventy-nine. 


Algernon Percy Banks St. Maur, The Rev. John William Mills, only recently appointed 
fourteenth Duke of Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull, on October 1, aged forty-eight. 


Somerset, Baron , ‘a 
. _ cm > . ‘ ; e on enema . 
Seymour of Hache, Mr. Francis Romano Oliphant, last surviving son of 


a iin eommler ol the distinguished authoress, Mrs. Oliphant, on Oct. 1, aged 
Somerset, and a thirty-four. 
' e+ x. baronet, died at Dr. Henry Madge Madge, who formerly had a large 
worker 10 "3 <7 : Wells on Oct. 2. practice in Upper Wimpole Street, and was the author of 
h this g . , ; ‘ If was born many medical works, on Oct. 3, aged seventy. 
it all ovel oA > i! SS } Dec. 22, 1813, and 
8 wanting in i i |} eae m\ f° «was educated at 
ime it was distinct! \ ; ase) y > Eton. Hemarried, 
we find three distinct eran May 17, 1845, 
g unbridg he ~~ WWoratia Isabella Mr. Peter Quinn, who formerly represented Newry in 
to the same period. Of : ao . Ilariet. second Parliament, on Oct. 5, aged eighty. 
of English paants d glass of ighter Mr. John Philip Morier, who was formerly Mr. Willert Beale, who, under the pseudonym of 
intry, the more n¢ er Majesty’s Minister at Dresden. Ile was formerly ‘Walter Maynard,” wrote much music, recently, aged 
Henry a “ i — pes Royal Horse Guards. Ie succeeded his sixty-tive. He was the author of a gossipy volume of 
Malvern Priory thirteenth Duke of Somerset, on the latter's reminiscences entitled ‘‘ The Light of Other Days.” 
caurca. also the ol CASE ¢ 10 IS91, and s himself succeeded by ; 
emarkabl windoy ord Seymout The new Duke was born 
of (rerm in 29 1846. and has held a lieutenancy in the 60th Rifles. 
_ He narried, Sept. 5, IS77, Susan, younger daughter of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to whom we refer at 
ident Mr. Charles Mackinnon length on another page, on Oct. 7, aged eighty-five. 
Mr. The Very Rev. Hussey Burgh Macartney, D.D., Dean 
ontinental pas ‘lusts weet We have also to record th deaths ot of Melbourne for the last forty-two years, on Oct. 7, aged 
drawin and engravings. and Mr. William Topley, F.R.S., a well-known geologist, ninety-six. 
axteenth it. bO, aged fifty-three. Sir Rupert A. Kettle, a great authority on commercial 


The Rey. Charles 8S. Grueber, for the last fifty ye: arbitration, on Oct. 6, aged seventy-seven. 


Dr. William Calverley Curteis, who was the editor of 
‘(Curteis’s Reports,” known in every legal sphere, on 
Oct. 4, aged ninety-six. 


The Rev. Thomas Dalton, senior mathematical master 
at Eton College, on Oct. 8, aged fifty-six. 
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Pa ‘ Lege “ a. Kl., Sundays, 1 Every Saturday Cheap First-t $ 
Day Tickets from Vi toria 10.40a.m. Fare lis 
AND SECOND EDITION ‘ ot ~ oe - : : ow 
THIRD EDITION has been prepa | ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 
> . 5 t Fast Trains every Weekday 
GEORGE du MAURIER, ‘ ct 9.0 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.22 p.m., also 


» East bourne only 








e—9.45 a.m., 12.5 pom., 2.5 p.om,, and 4.5 p.m 
> pm to Eastbourne only 


! 
KK 

Author ¢ ‘ 

ace in fiction abeulutel mpanios ill DARIS. SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
tot ppt ve wscruta fascit sa y through the charming S« ry of Normandy, to the Paris 

terminus near the Mad leine 
er greatest tri estminate Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays), 

LOUISE JORDAN MILN’S NEW BOOK London to Paris (1 & 2) (1,2, 3) | Paris to London (1 & 2 3 


W. HEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYE R S a.m. p.tn 


Victoria ° ‘ x Pari 
= rHE EASI With 28 Illustration Demy ®v Loudon Bridge { 
tal, le 


. ’ t London Bridge 0 7.40 
of travel of real 1 elty as well as of genuine | Paris f 635 8 Victori 7 7 
t f places and sat gente f natives give occasion ” 
lescript keen eve for kdities is a Fares Single Ms. 7d.; med, 258. Td Phird, 18 al 
. © Spectator Return, First, 58s. 3 cond, 42s, 3 Phird, & vl 
ever 1 cle " The Athena#um ih Paliaan Drawing Room Car runs in the First and Second Class 
train between Victoria and Newhaven 
; ; Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabin 
t t et ¢ Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 


‘\ 
ELEN’S ORDE. By Mr t{USSELL _ SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, & 
BARRINGTON wh &y Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the 
principal places of interest on the Continent 


nubile klealisnt. Tl eh et A RIDE TO KHIVA. YOR FULL PARTICULARS 
jooks and Handbills, to be obtained at the 


SECOND EDITION IMMEDIATELY By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G » follo branch Offices, where 
al Offices, 28 


1, HE MAIDEN’S PROGRESS. By VIOLET FOR “Two pairs of boots lined with fur Trafalgar Squ Hays’ Agency, Cornhill 
HUNT. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6 were also taken; and for physic—with Lidgnte Circus Oi —— 8 Of ~ | General M 
Urilions and original, Marvellely clever — The World which it is as well to be supplied when . nen nes cna 
4 very brilliant achievement rhe Graphi BILE travelling im out-of-the-way places— oO N ; { 4 
NOTE.—New List of Books post free, on application, to any part ° sonie Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the M . ( é 
of the World latter a most invaluable medicine, and 


=” . vA Company. 45, Albemarte 8t.. W one which I have used on the natives THE SEASON. 
macnn oh wine LIVER, of Central Africa with the greatest 


"Don . . ke RI. Atur KT ‘PTe vossible success. In fact, the marvel- The winter season on the R s rendered much more enjoy- 
II ' RST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. } , able by the facilities 0 ; iene aed Mente lucie ents 


DA HE lous effects produced upon the mind multitude of . y 
a or de of quick trains on the double of railway betweer 
PE NH AL. A By cL ARA L EMOR E, Author of “A } 1E CG 9 and body of an Arab Sheik, who was Nice and Mentone, enabling parties to return after a performance 

~ fo en Dale's Orden \ impervious to all native medicines when Sowns on the coam whore viettors are anctotemea toscjourar? 
IN ‘* ‘NEw Wort, D. By Mrs if ANS BL ACKWOOD HEARTBURN I administered to him five The Monte Carlo Theatre, under the able director, M 

n . ° . , > Gunsbourg, opened this seaso with Niniche ’ hich 

VENTURED IN VAIN. By REGINALD E. SALWEY, ‘ COCKLE’S PILLS, achieved a suceess equal to that of her best Gaye, acsiated b 
Auth r of The Finger of Scorn Wildwater Terrace,” 4 t t whom gained their share of applaus 


will never fade from my memory ; and shionable audience comprised many who cam to MonteCarlo 
ADAM. THE GARDENER. | By Mrs. STEPHEN I DIGESTION : won Mico and Cannes, end from Mentone; asnong those present 
K ATSON Author of “* Dark, a Tale of the Down Country ? a friend of mine who passed through weve the Grand Duchess Fetes ( f Rus a und the Gs al Duchess of 
the same district many months after Leuchtenberg 
ST Mt AU R By ADELINE Ay R GE ANT, Author of wards, informed me that my fame asa The programme of the Monte Carlo Theatre continued with 
‘ 1 t 


' Sit vols a * Sn ’ ille de Madame Angot verformed by Mesd 
SUIT AND SERVICE. J By Mrs ‘WE ABER T MARTIN, ETC. *medicwe man’ had not died out rte, Messrs. David’ and Paul fert: *" B 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley Britomart | an; “Ruy Blas with Mounet-Sully 


London: Hener and Biackert Limite 1 r had secured the first representation, out « 
13. Great Marlborough Street *rince,’’ which in the capital had achieved so gre 


The programme from March 0 to April 1 co 
: 2 et a aie representations every week in the foll 
New Baittion, pp. T24, cloth, Is. 4 f : een ‘ et Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, with Madame Des s-Jel zn 
Homes ATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. ir Fabre ; La Sounambula,”” Madame. Marcella ‘Sembrich, 


i W. EPPS.. Describes fully i cribes fur ssrs Queyla and Boudouresque, fils »bsart 
= Le mb Jauus Eers and C Ltd *< i= Thread Lara, with Madame Sembrich and ess! att ! hisédex 


1 > oe etto f e du Régiment 
It is a THIN April 17, t sy eM, seltermad fy Mate. 


- pat "70 . . — . _ ; M Queyla and M. Boud uresque fils 
‘ULLETON’S HERALDI¢ OFFICE J PLASTER, and In the meantime, on March 15, the above list of entertainments at 
Established half a century Searche and) = Authentic : was acc companied by other interesting proceedings at 
Information respecting F on Arms and Pedigrees Crest and TAKES UP NO o ark 
Me tte colours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern ‘ 00 There are the Conferences to be held by M. Francisque Sarce 
‘te = ’ ’ ie 1 arcey 
ILLUMIN ATS D ADDRESSES UN" VELLUM R M IN THE ['wice a week, Thursday and Sunday, there are the Classical and 
; BOOT. International Concerts the t direction of M 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.( Arihur Steck under competen 
on Ai ame - wee one aAR It is especially useful tor KEDUCING ENLARGED TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the Every day will have its artisti 
(TRE SSTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED, some of whom She Ratersatioun’ Wine Arts Rutéhiiten. ened Oi Bas. i 

at INE A BOX.— Best quality Paper an bave suffered for FIFTY YEARS, without being able to get relief from any other remedy. superior to those of past year in the choice and value of the w 





























Seodie Street, and 170, Piccadilly 


performance and attraction 


Envelope all stamped in colour with Cres wit 4 collected aintings by great masters, and in the arrangeme 
' addsens No charge for engraving r made byt efforts of the distinguished president, M. Geor 
Dramard 


$ carat from 420, | Cnt 1 plate and 50 best visit cards, 2. 8d a . 
ia Vedas & and invitation cards Spe : to Her Serene Highness Princess Alice has accepted the honorary 
“y. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street jon, W re oe acy of the committec of patri ns and p +f pease . Among 
“ , are Me Bonnat, Gérome, « Jules Lefebvre, Detaille, 
RRONACHAN.—T0 BE EXPOSED FOR . Re aa 
SALE by PUBLIC ROUP, within p well's Roo ‘ ikac and Alfred Steve rhe managing committee, 
on ) ict. 2 


ree Street, EDINBURGH with M. de Dramard, have been able to collectexamples of the most 
at Tw oe UnnY AT revio Y 4 esteemed French and foreign artists 
bargain -ER A! Monte Carlo has other recreati« d t t affor 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF RONACHAN., beantifally situated . . . A trial of a box is earnestly solicited “ : B eae 9 I ms and pastimes ; it a : 
at the foot of West Loch Tarbert, in the Kintyre district of the It acts like magic in as immediate valle? Ts Sure. qunussments ; “beside + 4-- nt f eenehine and pare air i 


‘ o » route of the st Columba,” and 
county of Argyll, on the route of the steamer jum rn marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unkn 


easily eccsestl ale to Glasgow Edinburgh and London. The estate relieving all Pain and 


onsiets of about 2500 acres of which about 1460 acres are bill pasture Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 


aod moorland, 650 acres are grass parks, and 300 acres are water and h s hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
Jantations. The grouse moor, which is excellent, and easily shot, ro ing, an soon fold delight Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
of the best in the county. The trout fied in Loch Ciaran is a Sebtied cla here — - eting pereone of their ac oguaintans “ 
ital. There is safe anchorage for yachts, a £ »portuntties h b they finda 1e gaiety o arisian life, while scenes airylanc 
- ‘i ‘ sh ah . There isane xoslbent mansion cures t 6 most 0 sti- - eve y ape every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
there does not exist 


‘ nodious farm steading. cottages s 
and all other > accommodation. Reduced upset price, £20,000. nate Corns & Bunions. - 
ay eerie are ong - may ~ me y > epgecetee te Messrs. T AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
" ere " vont Lat * “ * am arvevors 
7% ulowcester Road, London, &W.; Mr. Archibald Stodart: (-E Isthe BEST REMEDY ever discovered. A thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
79, West Kegent Street, Glasgow enars errick and Co... Solicitors Free for “4 stam from Boxes, 1s. iad . pan ee ‘Skin De : . ~ , Co stant prescribed ) . On 
« < < ers. J . “Ine, je BO octors ost free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps, 
bin! itis char Visast bite Cisgesachateise ait | | "the Sole Propetetors, M. BERTHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. craitGnemises: | | Sosi"iavavt'aniy, "to Set 
Deeds and Articles of Roup. — TAYLOR, Chemist, 15, Baker Street, London, W. 
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“HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE.” EEEERERCCCCECEEE RESETS EET TETOVS ERETEEERETOTEEH 


PULVERMACHER : a : 





Evecrric Dry Bets, Banps, anp Batteries have stood the +) 
test of Medical and Scie entific authorities for the past Fifty ; 
Years. They are to-day the recognised curatives in cases of - 
A ains in the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Liver x" 
Complaints, Sleeplessness, General Weakness, Angemia, +) 
Nervous Debility, Epilepsy, General Depression, Neuralgia, : 
and kindred troubles. Electric ity cures when all other reme ea) 
pe s fail. High me dical authorities, including Sir Charles s 
wk, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, + 
Phys sicians to H.M. the Queen; also Sir E. H. Sieveking, , 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Dr. J. > 
Russell Reynolds, F.R.C.P., have testifie d to the orauinn 
character of Punvenmacuen’s APPLIANCES Thousands 
Testimonials. Every Appliance warrante d to send a 
current through the body. 


PAMPHLET FREE BY POST. 
J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO., 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
FOR PLEASURE Tea PROFIT 
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pill NDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
&, Carriage Free forcash with order, 
8s. per doz., 60s. per 100 
All other Nursery Stock 
urriage Sorward. 


ES in POTS From 15 - a doz. 


Ornamental Lasse 91 Acres. 
Four Aores of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/- 
per doz. 
N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
si lightly increased prices. 
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FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 
STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 


Endorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere 


Restores Health, Strength, 
Energy and Vitality. 


Bottle, 4s. Dozen, 45s. 


Of Chemists or Stores, or carriage paid from 
@@| Wilcox & Co., 239, Oxford St., London. |@@ 
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REAL CERMAN HOLLOW CROUND. 
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. — || “= Highest cAward at Ghicago. 1395 
© WARRANTED FE ——t /e Rated y 
NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. / ee | © 99 


Black Handle ... ...5/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- 


Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7'6 Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. ‘ 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. FROM 1s. Pen aness, ba ALL RESPECTABLE STATIO JERS, 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W. | it. Panis n or irmingham 


























nitet Loanoline.. 6g y “Onee tried 
GOLD MEDAL, | S*-yoonofing Soar Se always used’ 

i oe 
International Health Exhibition, tantee. | ‘\o8t, , Cotd (reams —__ 


nothing 1s better” 
Should be used in every household, “5 { for the tomptexion 


SOLD By ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67. HOLBORN ViADUCT 








‘Retained when all 
other foods are re- 
jected. It is In- 
valuable.” — One little Bottle of Norton’s Pills 


London Medical : 
Record. Is not guaranteed to cure all ills, 


FOOD ro. Wa toeeiy song inn 
i N FANTS, For Indigestion, Sick Headache, Biliousness a + act = : 


Stomach, mad Liver Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED. ind 11s. each of all Medicine Vendors throughout 


the world. Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMOMILE 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase a 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., itt hoe ree ONE LITTLE BOTTLE. | 
5s., and 10s., by all Chemists, &c. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. upon tired ears and so failed to keep up the previous pitch absolutely to perfection. The remaining novelty of the 

We can only revert briefly to th Birm ingham Festiva of enthusiasm. Dr. Parry conducted the performance. festival, Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” did not win 
The expectation that “ King Saul mld prove a grea ‘‘The Swan and the Skylark” may not add lustre to unqualified favour, though acclaimed with ee nt w “4e 
work was not disappointed. ania the first tw: the fame of Goring Thomas, but it will be received every- by the public that heard it. It is well constructed : - ina 
ne the smart assemblage in the Town Hall shov where, as it was at Birmingham, with the admiration due mea ots attractive, but its art is not of the kind : 1 5 eee 
its admiration for some splendid choruses, and f to a composit ion full of grace, refinement, and charm. The ceals art; and the probabilitic s are that it would be hear 
to better advantage in the church than in the concert 100m. 


the singing of Mr. Henschel and Miss Marie Lrema, choral writing is delightful, and the music embodying the 
dying strains of the Swan overflow with tender expression. That it was on the whole a particularly solemn Festival 


the rule forbidding applause in oratorios. Then, after It was in the rendering of the latter that Mr. Edward we do not deny. Still, it w: is an enjoy: able one, and, save 

the interval. came the third act, which contains the Lloyd achieved the vocal triumph of the Testiv: il. Never at Leeds, no institution in the country could have furnished 

st beautiful music in the work—-more fine choruses, the has our eminent tenor sung with greater beauty of voice or such exceptional performances of f ‘herubini’s Mass in ID 
nocturnal vision, the love duet more fervour and abandonment of style. = _M: idame Alban ininor, Palestrina’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum, 

ther solo for the Evil Spirit, did justice to the by no means easy passages allotted to the Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Me ndelssohn’s ** Hymn 
Skylark ; and Miss Marie Brema (immensely improved by of Praise,” and the third part of Schumann’s ‘ Faust. 

It is regrettable that the receipts should have fallen £1100 

1891. Nevertheless, the lestival 

a b dance 


as Saul and his Evil Spirit, by breaking through 


il, ano 
pursuit of David—a succession of 
The fourth act, with its cleverly her experience at Bayreuth) and Mr. W. H. Brereton com- 
Endor, its magnificent description for pleted the solo quartet. Professor Stanford has shown the below those recorded in 
I's defeat and death (sung by Mis hand of a master in his imitation of the ‘‘ Nadeshda” wasa financial success, inasmuch as there will be 
| the final lamentation of Israel, fell scoring, and Dr. Richter’s superb orchestra interpreted it of over £4000 to hand to the charity. 
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LAD ND SONS, | THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 


CHICKEN, RABBIT, MUTTON, coueven. | | ANT. ROOZEN & SON’ S | oF “viasoroittes are nmaoced ih pennemn Gent ich NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 
srfect [pvontion erfect Finch. BENSON’ S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


PRAWNS, SAUCE, POWD 
PASTE, a" —— | DUTCH BULBS. Perfect Construction. Perfect Action London. 





A RVI \ ‘ erfect Sensibility of ‘ 
OVERVEEN NEAR HAARLEM HOLLAND. | MP ee Bane tal 1Gs., 20s., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samp! for Is. (4 Stamy 


bed. andl see the In "|! FOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS, 
J ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


% Fl ine D “« edd Bull ‘ane ¥ ants, andl als . y 2 ™ 1 i. WIG iMOIE pain r LONDON CAMBRIC i ie a ' ISTITCHED. | 
their Agent ‘ nay init l — ts 33 sents sil, 
eSocce anaelat sin nto OHN BROADWOOD and SONS. oMmisnos i ¢ Lagoon 
rR OADWOOD, £10; Erard, £18 18s.; Bord J yor SALE. MIRE, ee eae YI a aYeTEM POCKET wor 2 Qc 
R lant. £25 fe; Kaps (Dresden), Boudoir | Pianos exchanged SAMPLES AND PRICE- 

airs of Thy “h Ko: (OADWOOD nd. SO LISTS POST FREE. MANOHERCHES 


| TH wis on TZMANS et, \ te ; i ria vt Y SA ’ treat Pulteney Piceadilly Cir ndon, W ; ROBINSON 4 CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Torpid Liver Sick Headache 


Positively cured by these little Pills. Positively cured by these little Pills. rasee: Sr Petits: ae 
Pods Liver — The wretched i They at once check the cough 
I and remove the cause—without 


rise to 9, disorder known i A 
' pH) of the CARTERS to 80 many titt any after effect. 
| troubles that women and Trt a 
’ attack seden | fome men as Hf 
Sick Headache t 


| tary people 








WHOLESALE DEPOT . Carter’s Little arises from 


’ Liver Pills give | torpidity of the ; = 

12, UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. R tone and ac- liver. Most ; One gives relief they will cure, 
oma tivity to the L remedies make : and they will met injure your 

liver, and im the patient health 
are the ,prove the gene | worse before — -— , 
JUNO Cycles VERY Z3EST ‘ ral health being better. ttt witis 
‘ with magical —— me! Carter's Little 

RIGID ; promptitude. Thee Pills cure at once. 


LIGHT. Smact Pitt. SMALL Dose. Smact Pitt. Smart Dose. 
SWIFT. SMALL PRice. SMALL PRICE. 


Send at once for large Illustrated pamphlet frees British Tilustrated pamphlet free. British 
Hustrated hae $s. Da. 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, ya 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
Cycle Sundrics ohh . 



































Metropolitan Machinists’ Com any, Ltd. A = a ———— 
~ haters SURO ar eon Sallow Complexion | Biliousness 





Positively cured by these little Pills. Fositively cured by these little Pills. 


3 Nothing de- | 9, Carter's Little 
tracts so much | ARTER Liver Pills 
from the ap- promptly and 
pearance as a permanently 
sallow, yellow cure <7 | 
le ) ness and the | . “ i “ 
aaa auil tendency to | The most Effective Skin 
bilious eyes. — Attacks Purif d ‘ 
Carter's Little Their use is rifvi . s 
Liver Pills give Saencee wy u ying an Beautifying 
the bright eyes none of the Soap in the World. 


and brilliant unpleasantand 
The Purest, Sweetest, and 


colour of per« es Le bilitating 
fect health. | effects of violent purgatives. 
| Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 





TRADE MARK. 








| Smact Pitt. Smacr Dose Smart Pitt. Smart Dose. 
SMALL PRICE. SMALL PRicE. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
7 | Depot, 46 Holborn Viaduct, London, De pit, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
These famous hand or a cameras, E.c. 
whilst embodying the most advanced ideas Sold throughout the world. F. Newbery & 
in camera construction, are the simplest Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London, E. C. 
and most compact Photographic ins'ru- | 


ments made. 
Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice TH EE M E X ICAN 


1 
in phetonraplay, or photographic expert. 
From 1 to 100 pictures can be made at Rr 
without recharge. A | R E N E W E R 
Ja es ne» Prevent the Hale tro fallin ot +> --+r,e™® 
arts . Restores Grey or White Hair to its OnicinaL . r ae oe 
Prices from £1: 6: a to £22: 1:0 COLOUR, IMPROVED NUBIAN is the 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant blackest of BLACKINGS. It 


Illustrated Catalogue free on applicotion. TO MOTHERS. odour, polishes any kind cf Boots & Shoes, from 


Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin Kid to Calf. Never hardens or cracks the 


Manufactured solely b re ~Aaety , 
enacted ey MRS. WINSLOW'S | 2) essing pisses on aoree sae Ss 
Shouk ye in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER waterproof. Easily applied with as 
saline = ponge 
EASTMAN SOOTHING SYRUP). : staid oth cr. fanaa bet 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., FOR CHILDREN TEETHING OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. free from the Nubian Manufacturing 


118-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers NOTICE .C. 2 stamps for 

PARIS: 4 Placs Vendome , for their children while teething with perfect success. It a . Postage. 
S: : . , Soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain,; THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. | ohtained in New York from the ANGLO AMERICAN 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. Due Co, 217, Fuvros Srnerr, and all Druggists 


‘oman RUSSET CREAM, | (Scupppate 


however complicated a case may be, do not despair, there THE CELEBRATED SPECIALTY FOR jeder 
; : NERY. 


is still hope. Write to the ‘Secretary, " Burwood House, 


Stall tmitaaioan Park, Tandon,” He wil send a) ae BROWN BOOTS, penne 
ECZEMA perrecrry CURED. | SADDLERY, &c., 


Eczema perfectly Cured and thoroughly Eradicated from the And BROWN LEATHER of every kind. 


Kystem, no matter whether recent or long standing. Testimonials P == 
from aod references to ladies and gentlemen Cured by our treatment - ALso 
PUREST & BEST. 


td NE LS senevers. Full tes het ca n NED.’ H BL ACK d WHITE CREA 
suffering from any sort of Skin Diseases are invited to call at DAY« MARTIN'S an 7 M dienaningea — 
WARE'S ECZEMA & ANEMIA CURE CO., Ltd. RUSSET for LADIES’ BOOTS, é&c. 
2}, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ “ iy I 7 . S EE Mi 
=> MANUFACTURED PY = A KH A, 


TO LADIES. CREAM DAY & MARTIN, Ltd., BRONCHITIS, ¢ WHOOPING COUCH 


AD the most beautiful women use 
So_e ProprieTors OF THE , 
Radically poke by the use of 


CREME SIMON. rary . 
wine. ADELINA PATTI sayy, "ll fond es) «REAL JAPAN LIQUID BLACKING. >My ope 
For all besftations van of the. in bs uneaualled : sia’ = THPRDLEBDR Ne yeh) ZE MATON E . 

Pe ores naif br cmnetc — , S CHICAGO EXHIBITION, 1893. | Sample _ Seaver = a to 


ON mre | —— (Certificate of Award to DAY & MARTIN, Ltd. Pipe dilinte Stiteber Genuee. Lenser. 


Chemists, Druggiets, Perfumers, and Stores. 
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The 
Mighty Healer. 
HAVE YOU A COUGH ? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


ESTAB. 20 YEARS. 
Try it for a Cough. 
Try it for a Cold. 


Try it for Whooping-Cough. 


“ [ was advised by a friend to try your Lung Tonic. To my most agreeable surprise. 
after the thi. d dose | was able to oficiate with perfect ease. I resolved henceforth to odd 


your valuable medicine to my household remedies, and certainly shall never be without it. 
Rev) F. C. 8S. KRAENIG, Vicar of St. Barnabas, Hull, 


whridge’s 
fung Tonic. 


“* Atha public speaker and singer, I always find it invaluable for clearing the voice, It 
acts like magic on my children for throat and chest complaints, and J have known it save 


Ll fe, when given up by three physic'ans,” 
: JOHN BAILEY, Pastor, P.M. Church, Ramsgate, 


Try it for Consumption. 


Try it for Bronchitis. 
Try it for Asthma. 


IT NEVER FAILS. 


7 repo red by 


( } / GS A R E ] ] E Ss W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull, 
« Sold in Rottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d, 
and 11}s., by all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine V: ndors. 


Wholera'e «f a’! London and 


UNEQUALLED Provincial Houses 
FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. 


aT | CLARKE’S 2:ex: “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHTS. 


UI il NW He 8 {ii MUTT 3 f 
MADR A MUM a eet i 
VALUE TR PRE Rd Exact size of Clarke’s No. 1890 “ Pyramid” Lamp and 103 Bracket. 
| Se 
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“FAIRY LIGHTS.” 


“PYRAMIDS.” We - ws 
To burn 9 hours, Le | A | oh “gj, > ——_ 10 

8 in a box, c oat te 
S}d. per box. Page — 


To burn 9 hours, WY?” eer ys y y' y. WiNa 
6 in a box, EWN Wie, wa < y IW To burn 6 
Gid. per box. “=a Y / / A Za vi Gj VA hours, 
To burn 6 hours, UW, a+, < ay QIN 10 in a box, 
12 in a box. " PNA 4 — y. Pal 1s. per box. 
O4. per box. XA% yr ROY 
To burn 6 hcurs, “* '’ 
6 in a box, 
Sd. per box. 








Sold by all Grocers & Dealers. 
, Artistic Bronze, 


= 4 \ 
N J 
= cry =, 


_ 
5 | | y, iq 4 } No. 103 Bracket, 
it =l-', “<> | Si. 
aa Wo. 1890 Lamp, 
© ) e — e) hd. 


i 


ENAMEL CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., Lt. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W., Where all Letters should be addressed. 
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THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
— —— 
PSK S.FOX & CO LiMiTED Se 








BREAKFAST SUPPER 


Errss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


FISHER’S DRESS BASKETS 


3SO/=- 
BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 
Tin., 27 ,30- Bin. 33- Win. 36- 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


win 


VACCINE for the MOUTH 
Strengthens the Gums 
Perfumes the Breath 
The only Dentifrice 


VINAIGRE LACTE «SUEZ 
POUR La TOILETTE 
POUDRE et PATE 

ENTIFRICES DE SUEZ 





New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 


“THE = OF THE PERIOD. sis 


irs—Sydney, 1s 
Mel lx afte, 180 
Calcutta, Is 


Price from 15 guineas: 


or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


puis Gun, w here ver shown, has always taken 
honours y from Dealers when you can uy at half the 

se fr ake Make r? Any gun sent on approval on receipt of 
foo ami remittance returned if on receipt, it is Not sat sfac- 
tory. Target trial allowed. A choice of 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Ke- 
volvers, embracing every b.L Guna, from 
SOs, to SO guinea 4 Revolvers, from 68, 6d. to 1008, Send six 
stamps for Newlllus trated Catalo mwrue, now ready, embracing every 
Gun, Rifle.and Revolver uptodate; also Air-Cane and Implement 
Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, Pin Fires to Central Fires 
Muzzleloaders t« ) Breec ul mers, re-stocking, &c., we have a staff 
of men Rec mad to me inthe trade, SPECIAL. We sell Guna, 
&c.,at one profit on first-cost of manufacture ; Re-stocking are m 
ids. : P n Fires alterec i to Central a res, from 306.; New Barrels, 
from £2 £10; M.-L. altered to ©. B.-L., from s., with i. A. 
Locks od 5 m 808, with Ayn 4 including hew hanmera, 
and making Up as pew — ng Locks to Rehound, 12a. 


6. E. LEW! ywer Loveday Street, 


ud 33, La 
IS. BI RANG HAM Established 1600 
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MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, STAFFORD ST., PECKHAM, 





FOR 
INFANTS 


AND 


INVALIDS. 


**5, Corbett Road, 


** Cardiff, 
* June 28, 1894. 


‘Mr. G. Mellin, 
** Sir, 


cur little girl, taken when she was 


I enclose you a photo of 


one year and seven months old. 
She is now a year and nine months 
of age, and has been fed on Mellin’ s 
Food continuously since she was 
as well as 


fo a slight extent before. 
“7 attribute 
health largely to the good qualities 
Food, 
has done well. 


Jive to six months old, 


her growth and 


of your 


see she 


on which you will 


** Yours faithfully, 


“G@. C. RICHARDS.” 


MELLIN'S FOOD 


AWARDED tHe GOLD MEDAL 


at the 


DRESDEN FOOD EXHIBITION. 


This follows on Three Highest Possible’ Awards given at the Chicago Exhibition, the 
Californian Midwinter Exposition, and the San Francisco Fair, making four in one year. 








Samples, Pamphiet and Prospectus post free on application to 





S.E. 
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LL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED) 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 


White or 
French Grey: 21s. 
r Em- 


Specially lesigned f 
arrangeme! it 
the le it 
an i adjustable 
ve great support 


\GWANBI 


rset of pr ved success 
In BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 
28s. 6d. 
Key Swanbill Corset 
illustrat by fourteen type 
of figure, post free 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 
174, SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 





Des . Pree, By 


RY @ perrumes % 


SWEET SCENTS 


From every flower that breathes a fragrance 


by geen Presents 


», GIFTS 3 

















Reduced Facsimile. 





= SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Manutactured in 3 sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 64., 
each Present or Souvenir you coule 
anything more useful and appropriate 

1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrode 

2 Iridium-tipped therefore never wears out. 

‘. Instantly ready for use 

rites continuously for many hours 

5. Economical—out lasting 20,000 steel pens 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of ste el pens and inkp« ts 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity 
FinaLtty—A Pen as nearly perfect as the 

skillof the day can produce. 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting t 
select a suitable pen. Complete Ilustrated ( ata- 
logue sent post free on application 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent St., W. 


and 25s. 
not give 


WA: 


XX 


inventive 


OW 
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Pecicuns, — 











They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY PosT 8 STAMPS 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 


Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of cach Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R. HovENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., anv CITY RD., E.C., LONDON 


STATHAM’S WATERPROOFS, 


Chesterfield 














Regulation 
2B Coat (Cape all round) 
CaRRiaGe Parp 
Any size up to 52 in. long’ 
Larger sizes 1/- extra for 
every two inches. 
Det make, thoronghly 


ate rproof, on adapted 
for any climate 


or 6 stamps (returnable . 
H, STATHAM & CO., 
11, CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FO 
2 TO 3 MONTHS TREATMENT. 


Has been prescribed by Physicians with always 
increasing success for upwards of fifty years. 





Price gs. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Store S, 
or post free from F. ~~ AR and SON, 64, Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C., to whom sufferers 
should write for Descriptive Pamphlet (sent post 
free) containing testimonials from the Dean of 
CARLISLE and others who have been cured by 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR. 






































SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Ocr. 13, 1894,— 1 


THE MANCHESTER-THIRLMERE WATERWORKS. 


The inauguration of the supply of water from Thirlmere 
Lake to Manchester, which the citizens of Cottonopolis are 
about to celebrate with so much rejoicing, marks the com- 
pletion of a daring enterprise and a memorable engineering 
work. The problem of supplying towns of rapid growth 
with an adequate amount of water has always been a 
pressing one; and Manchester, except very recently, has 
been a town of phenomenally rapid growth. 

At all events, her imperative demand for a more plentiful 
water supply has been for many years incessant. The old 
supply from the river Etherow might be increased, and the 
Longdendale reservoirs might be multiplied, but the fact 
remained that with a rainfall of about forty-four inches 
per annum the total available quantity of water which a 
gathering ground of nineteen thousand acres could supply 
was no more than thirty-eight million gallons per day. of 
which thirteen millions and a half were required for what 
is known as ‘‘compensation water,” that is, water which 
is supplied to various persons who had been accustomed to 
rely upon the ordinary provision of Nature, which has 
probably been disturbed by the machinations of engineers 
and contractors. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into the circum- 
stances which made the abandonment of the old water- 
works as a staple source of supply an absolute necessity. 
Suffice it to say that the summer of 1873, before the 
present works were begun, and that of 1887, when they 
were in full progress, were enough in themselves to give 
warning to the local authority that there was great danger 
in leaving the supply in the state in which it then wa: 
It was determined, after processes which may be rapidly 
passed over, to secure a site in the midst of the Cumberland 
lakes, where an unfailing supply of water could at all times 
be obtained and passed on for the use of a great and busy city. 

There were but three of the group of lakes that were 
available for the purpose. ‘These were Ulleswater, Hawes- 
water, and Thirlmere. After due consideration of the 
claims of each, it was decided that the last named was pre- 
eminently suitable for the purpose; and as the result of 
prolonged Parliamentary struggles the right to acquire the 
lake for the purposes which Manchester intended was at 
last obtained, and the necessary works begun. As to the 
accuracy with which the laborious work of surveying 
was performed, there is no need to speak. That was only 
the preliminary to the raising of a lake already some three 
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OLD BRIDGE ON THE LAKE, THIRLMERE. 


hundred and thirty acres in area to an additional height of 
fifty fect above its former elevation from the sea-level, in 
order to give the water a sufficient ‘‘ fall” on its way to 
Manchester, and in order also to increase the storage 
capacity of the lake by something like two hundred per cent. 
These results were obtained by a complete alteration of 
the topography of the district. A huge dam, 50 ft. wide 
at its lowest base, and 184 ft. wide at the top, carrying a 


THE GREAT DAM, THIRLMERE LAKE, 


16 ft. roadway, properly protected with stone parapets, as 
shown in our Illustration, has been constructed, and may 
be regarded as the initial undertaking in connection with 
the Thirlmere works. This wall practically encloses 
and enlarges a gathering-ground of hardly more than 
half the area of that from which Manchester is now 
accustomed to draw her drinking-water. But the area has 
an average rainfall of about eighty inches per annum, and 
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THE THIRLMERE LAKE AND GREAT DAM: SHOWING THE WATER IN LAKI 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


BRIDGE ON WHICH THE PIPES ARE CARRIED OVER THE 


the result is that after compensation water to the amount 
of five and a half million gallons has been given to the 
parties entitled to it, there will be left no less than fifty 
millions of gallons for the purposes of consumption of the 
Cotton City. 

This could net have been achieved without the trans- 
formation, or, at any rate, modification of Nature’s work 
in many places. One of our Illustrations shows the lake 
of Thirlmere as it used to be. Another represents the 
present state of things, with the lake enormously enlarged 
and many natural and artificial landmarks submerged. 
Again, the St. John’s Beck is shown, fulfilling the function 


MANCHESTER 
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-THIRLMERE 
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it once perennially fulfilled, of draining Thirlmere on the 
north; and, as a contrast, an idea is given of the Beck 
as if now is, receiving its supply solely from artificial 
channels cut through the main retaining wall. The water 
once raised to its new, or, as the geologists would say, old 
level, it only remained to carry it over the intervening 
space of nearly a hundred miles, stretching from Cumber- 
land to South Lancashire. Of this distance no less than 
fifteen per cent. had to be tunnelled, the remainder consist- 
ing of piping on a large scale or of what is called techni- 
cally ‘‘ cut and cover,’ that is, trenchwork to contain the 
aqueduct, which is afterwards embedded and hidden from 
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WATERWORKS. 





RIVER LUNE. 


sight. In its long journey the water is twice carried over 
rivers of too great magnitude to be passed by any other 
means than siphon bridges. These are at the passages of 
the Ribble and the Lune, and are highly artistic in appear- 
ance. One of them is shown in our sketch. 

By this long aqueduct have the waters of the lake at 
the foot of Helvellyn been brought to the heart and centre 
of the city of Manchester; and her citizens fitly com- 
memorate the fact by the turning on, in public fountain, 
of the bright stream of clear water which is a symbol of 
the bountiful plenty that, for nearly a century, they have 
sought in vain. 











THIRLMERE, LOOKING NORTH. 








